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Vol. XXII. 


PADEREWSKI GIVES 
HIS ART FOR CAUSE 
OF STRICKEN POLES 


Famous Pianist Departs from 
Decision Not to Play in Public, 
and Gives Recital for Polish Re- 
lief at San Francisco Exposition, 
Earning $10,000 for the Fund— 
Audience of 5000 Deeply Stirred 
as Artist Tells of His Nation’s 
Woes and Performs Program of 
Music by His Fellow-Country- 
man, Chopin— “Everything that 
Paderewski Played Turned to 
Mourning,’ Says Redfern 
Mason 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Aug. 27, 1915. 


ADEREWSKI came up from his Cali- 
fornia summer home near Paso 
Robles last week and immediately took 
the spotlight position in local musical 
circles and at the Exposition. In public 
interviews he has been endeavoring to 
arouse sympathy for the suffering people 
of Poland, and last Sunday afternoon he 
gave a recital in Festival Hall at the 
Exposition Grounds, donating the gross 
proceeds to the Polish Victims’ Relief 
Fund. This was the first public recital 
of Paderewski since the war. The 
sufferings of Poland had so sorely dis- 
tressed his soul, that it had become a 
physical and mental hardship for him to 
play in public. This concert was under 
the patronage of many of the leading 
men and women of San Francisco, many 
of them prominently identified with local 
musical interests. 


Notables as Patrons 


Some of the patrons were the Most 
Reverend Edward J. Hanna, Archbishop 
of San Francisco; the Right Reverend 
William Ford Nichols, Bishop of Cali- 
fornia; Hon. N. W. Morrow, Judge of 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals; Dr. 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president of 
University of California, and Dr. John 
C. Branner, president of Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Appropriately, the program was en- 
tirely from Chopin, consisting of the 
Ballade in A Flat, Op. 47; the Sonata 
n B Flat Minor, Op. 35; the Nocturne 
in G Major, Op. 37; the Mazurka in A 
Minor, Op. 17, and the Polonaise in A 
Flat, Op. 53. Clearly the pianist had 
thoughts of the war and its Polish vic- 
tims when he selected and arranged these 
numbers. A brief address by Pader- 
ewski preceded the recital. It was not 
my privilege to be among the 5000 per- 
sons in that Sunday afternoon audience, 
and so I quote from the graphic account 
given by Redfern Mason in the Ez- 
Lminer : 

“A recital in the ordinary meaning 
f the word it was not. It was some- 
thing far greater. The great artist 
tood before us, not merely as a master 
f the keyboard, but in the graver 
apacity of the spokesman of martyred 
Poland. The Polish flag, with its eagle 
lisplayed on a blood-red ground, hung 
ehind him, decked with evergreens and 
protected by the Stars and Stripes. 

Poland’s “Uninvited Guests” 

“First he spoke to us, telling us by 
vord of mouth of Poland’s grandeur 
n times gone by, when the Muscovite 
ad not emerged from barbarism and 
he Teuton sought his education in the 


[Continued on page 2] 
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ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


An American Musician Trained in This Country to Whom Belongs a Large Share 
of Credit for Developing the Harp as a Favorite Solo Instrument (See Page 12) 





GODOWSKY MYSTERY SOLVED 


Press Frantic Over Week’s Absence, But 


Pianist Was Merely Working 

After a week’s search which provided 
the New York newspapers with an abund- 
ance of live “copy,” the mystery concern- 
ing the “disappearance” of Leopold 
Godowsky, who had been reported miss- 
ing from his home at Avon, N. J., was 
cleared up on Tuesday by the pianist him- 
self. Or, rather, it was cleared up by a 
letter written by Mr. Godowsky to his 
family, and postmarked Hackensack, 
N. J. 

This epistle showed the falsity of the 
theory that Mr. Godowsky had met with 
foul play, that he had sailed hurriedly 
for Europe, that he was wandering as a 
victim of amnesia, or any of the other 
sensational possibilities with which the 


papers had been filled. Instead, the pian- 
ist related that he had merely gone to 
find a quiet spot where he could work 
without .nterruption on some adaptations 
which he had been making for the Art 
Publication Society of St. Louis, of which 
he is the editor-in-chief. 

That the Godowsky case occupied a 
place in the newspapers almost equal to 
that of the war news is shown by the fol- 
lowing headlines, all of which were in 
display type: “Leopold Godowsky, Fa- 
mous as Pianist, Strangely Gone,” 
“Pianist Godowsky Is Missing; Attack 
Feared,” “Police Look for Missing Pian- 
ist,’ “Searchers in Auto Tour Suburbs 
for Pianist Godowsky,” “Think Godowsky 
Is at Work in Hiding,” “No Godowsky 
Clue, His Wife Collapses,” “Wireless and 
Auto Search for Godowsky,” “Saw Lost 


Pianist in 3roadway as_ Friends 
Searched,” “Psychic Sleuth Trails 
Pianist.” 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


82.00 per Year 
Ten Cents per Copy 


Sy RABINOFF OPERA 


FOR HOUSE BUILT 
BY HAMMERSTEIN 


Combination of Boston Company 
and Pavlowa Ballet to Appear 
in Two Weeks’ Season in Lex- 
ington Avenue Auditorium 
Prior to Opening of Metropoli- 
tan—Five Dollar Scale of 
Prices to Be Established—As- 
sembling of This Organization 
May Be First Step in Re-estab- 
lishing Permanent Opera in 
Boston 


ae the first time since Oscar Ham- 
merstein accepted $1,200,000 to elim- 
inate himself and his Manhattan Opera 
Company from the field of the highest sort 
of grand opera for ten years, New York 
is to have performances by another first 
class organization other than the Metro- 
politan, and in an auditorium not used 
by that company. On Monday evening, 
Oct. 25, the Boston Grand Opera Com- 
pany, in conjunction with the Pavlowa 
Ballet Russe, will make its first New 
York appearance, opening a two weeks’ 
engagement. 

There is an element of novelty in the 
first New York appearance of what is 
practically the former’ Boston Opera 
Company, and it will gather an added 
novelty in that the company appears in 
the Lexington Avenue Opera House; the 
edifice erected by Oscar Hammersteiii 
two years ago to house presentations of 
English opera, which the court held could 
not take place without violation of the 
Hammerstein contract with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 

As the Lexington Avenue Opera House 
has never been used for the purpose in- 
ws vv, the opening performance of the 
soston Grand Opera Company in con- 
junction with the Pavlowa Ballet Russe 
will constitute its dedication. And simul- 
taneously, it brings here an organization 
which includes some leading operatic 
stars, wherefore a $5 scale of seat prices 
is to be established. 


Coming two weeks in advance of the 


formal Metropolitan Opera opening, the 
Boston Grand Opera and Pavlowa Ballet 
Russe will be enabled to conclude its New 
York endeavors before the longer season 
of the resident institution starts. There 
will, consequently, be no conflict between 
the two companies. The visiting organ- 
ization is also to appear in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Toronto, Detroit, St. Paul and 
a few other cities. 

In the assembling of the various prin- 
cipals, artistic heads and musical units 
of the former Boston Opera Company, 
and the securing of permission to use 
the name “Boston Grand Opera Com- 
pany,” the management feels that it has 
taken the first step toward re-establish- 
ing a permanent grand opera company in 
Boston. Although the 1915-1916 season 
there is to be only five weeks, prominent 
Bostonians have asserted that, in the 
event that the performances conform to 
the standard looked for beginning next 
year from eight to ten weeks may be 
regularly expected. “In that event,” de- 
clares Managing Director Max Rabinoff, 
“our aim will be—as it now is—to ar- 
range for the appearance of the Boston 
Grand Opera Company and the Pavlowa 
Ballet Russe in a sufficient number of 
musical centers to make possible a sea- 
son of not less than twenty-two weeks.” 





Zimbalist in Auto Smash 


Efrem Zimbalist, the violinist, was 
painfully injured in an automobile acci- 
dent near Glens Falls, N. Y., on Sept. 7. 
His hand was torn, but not sufficiently 
to endanger his playing ability. 
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Persinger Back from Germany 
to Become Hertz’s Lieutenant 





Musicians in Germany 





American Violinist Exchanges Concertmastership in Berlin for 
Same Position with San Francisco Orchestra—How the 
German Feeling of Hostility toward Americans Affected 
His Decision—The Unhappy Situation Confronting Many 








OUIS PERSINGER, the American 
violinist, returned from Germany 

the latter part of last week. Two years 
or thereabouts have passed since his 
first American tournée. And since the 
young artist last played in New York 
he has taken unto himself a most charm- 
ing wife, won distinction as concert- 
master of the Berlin Philharmonic, and 
has undergone considerable artistic ex- 
pansion. For the time being, he inhabits 
one of the more accessible localities of 
Brooklyn, but in a few days will be on 
his way to San Francisco, there to em- 


bark upon the career of concertmaster in 
the reorganized San Francisco Sym- 
phony. He has the German censorship 
to thank for not occupying that post in 
the New York Philharmonic. The tale 
is already familiar to MUSICAL AMERICA 
readers—how the orchestra tendered him 
the post by cable, how the censor in his 
infinite wisdom suppressed the crucial 
words of the communication and how the 
artist, never suspecting its original im- 
port, paid no attention to a meaningless 
message and remained calmly where he 
was. Thus could a trivial circumstance 
juggle with Mr. Persinger’s career and 
the caprice of a nameless individual af- 
fect its trend—whether in greater or 
lesser degree remains to be seen. 

At all events, the violinist has wel- 
comed the chance to quit Germany. For, 
while matters went smoothly enough at 
the outbreak of the war, the German 
temper gradually changed and Amer- 
icans came in for as generous a share 
of popular execration as the English. 
The little American flags worn at first 
as a badge of safety and an antidote 
against the English language, became as 
red rags to bulls. The sagacious stuffed 
them into the secret recesses of their 
pockets and, if they could not speak Ger- 
man, held their peace as far as the 
necessities of life would permit. Mr. 
Persinger, as well as other American 
artists, felt the uncomfortable chill and 
longed to escape it. This summer came 
the San Francisco offer. It served the 
purpose and he gave the Berlin orches- 
tra notice. Strenuous objections fol- 
lowed and many formalities had to be 
gone through before official consent to 
the leave-taking could be granted. There 
were also appeals to Mr. Persinger’s 
sense of gratitude, loyalty, etc. They 
bade him show a “German sense of 
honor” by living up to the obligations of 
his compact. Whether it may be con- 
strued as good American common sense 
or a contravention of the German sense 
of honor the Persingers assembled their 
household goods and sailed back home. 

“In all probability, I shall now be con- 
sidered ‘kontraktbriichig’ in Germany 
and suffer the consequences of that sin— 
which is widely enough cultivated. But 
no matter. My wish for months has 
been to return, to escape the atmosphere 
of unconcealed hostility that surrounds 
Americans in Germany, though I cer- 
tainly had nothing to complain of in the 
attitude of the orchestra. I had even 
made elaborate plans to give a Bach- 
Beethoven-Brahms_ series under the 
leadership of Nikisch and greatly re- 
gretted having to abandon these. But 
existing conditions added to the uncer- 
tainty of what might be done with me 
in case of war between Germany and 
America induced me to renounce the proj- 
ect.” 


Mementos of Wartime 


Among the mementos of the violinist’s 
sojourn in Berlin are passports, cartoons 
and the newspaper extras issued just 
at the outbreak of the war. The collec- 
tion would also have included a hal‘ 
dozen of the famous bread cards had not 
the artist been so prudent as to hide 
these in the lining of his violin case. 
The mieticuious sentries at the frontier 
after nearly breaking his violin in two 
tu see that no secret information was 
concealed inside rummaged among the 
linings of the aforesaid case and found 
the documents. They were not suscep- 
tible of misconstruction, it is true, but 
they kept them all the same, just to 
point the moral that travelers in war 


time have no right even to feign secrecy. 
Also, they kept certain old business let- 
ters and some love letters—souvenirs of 
Mr. Persinger’s days of courtship—be- 
cause they happened to lie in the bottom 
of a trunk. 





Louis Persinger, the American Violinist, 
Former Concertmaster of the Berlin 
Philharmonic and New Concertmaster 
of the San Francisco Orchestra 


“However, I suppose they will be sent 
after me sooner or later,” relates Mr. 
Persinger. “The bread cards should be 
of rare historic interest in future years. 
I ought really to have brought some of 
the meat cards, too. In regard to meat, 
we were very abstemious in Berlin and 
had it only three times a week. To-day, 
the price of it, as well as of such com- 
modities as milk and butter, is extremely 
high. The supply of’ bread is larger 
than it used to be, though I believe the 
new crops have not turned out to be ex- 
traordinarily large. 


Musicians Suffering 


“An enormous number of musicians 
are and have long been idle on account of 
the war, in spite of what you may have 
heard to the contrary. To be sure, or- 
ganizations have been established to help 
them as much as possible, but the fact 
remains that many are suffering griev- 
ously. And the young foreigners who 
used formerly to go to Berlin in order 
to make their débuts are now shut out. 
Concerts continue to be given in large 
numbers, nevertheless, and the leading 
orchestral conductors are welcomed as 
warmly as ever. 

“As for myself, I may fairly claim 
to have profited greatly by my orchestral 
experience and the occasional quartet 
performances in which I was engaged. 
But a concertmaster there gets abun- 
dant chance for solo work and I often 
played the Beethoven, Brahms and other 
great concertos, sometimes under Nik- 
isch’s baton. In California, I am plan- 
ning to do as much recital work with 
my wife—who is a very capable pianist 
as my orchestral duties allow me. Six 
weeks before the first concert are to be 
devoted to rehearsals, I hear. That is 
encouraging, as it should insure much 
smoothness and homogeneity. Besides, 
it argues well for the determination to 
have the orchestra as well constituted as 
possible.” 

Mr. Persinger has found time for a 
little composition and has lately made 
séveral fascinating transcriptions for 
violin, among them being a charming 
Haydn “Andante,” Liszt’s “Tarantelle” 
and Dvorak’s exquisite song, “Als die 
Alte Mutter.” H. F. P. 








Accused of Obtaining $300 from -Dr. 
Muck on False Pretences 


On a charge of obtaining money on 
false pretences from Dr. Karl Muck, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Frederick Gresheimer, former 


husband of Lillian Lorraine, was ar- 
rested in San Francisco during the or- 
chestra’s visit last June and re-arrested 
in New York Sept. 3, accused of being 
a fugitive from justice. It is alleged 
that Gresheimer represented himself as 
an agent of a pro-German publication, 
the Fatherland, issued in New York, and 
obtained a contribution of $300 “for the 
German cause.” Later, Dr. Muck was 
informed that Gresheimer had no con- 
nection with the Fatherland. Gres- 
heimer says his arrest was “all a mis- 
take.” 


PADEREWSKI GIVES 
HIS ART FOR CAUSE 
OF STRICKEN POLES 


[Continued from page 1] 








Cracow University. He spoke of Poland’s 
tolerance of creeds in a day when the 
rest of Europe was steeped in bigotry; 
he recited her long line of scholars, 
scientists and artists—musicians_ the 
peers of Palestrina, physicists like Coper- 
nicus, patriots like that Kosciusko who 
fought for freedom on behalf of the 
American colonies. With a_ simple 
eloquence like that of Kossuth, he held 
the great assemblage spellbound, moving 
them to angry murmurs when he spoke 
of Poland’s “uninvited guests,” her suf- 
fering people and ruined civilization. 

“Then he spoke to us through the 
magic of the piano, confining himself to 
the works of his fellow countryman, 
Frederic Chopin. 

Steeped in Sorrow 


“Tt was the A Flat Ballade that he 
first played and I thought I divined in 
his choice of that number a glancing 
back to the times when Poland was 
happy or, if sad at all, sad with the 
lyric grief of a people which has suffered 
nobly in the cause of humanity. I never 
heard that Ballade played before as 
Paderewski played it yesterday. It was 
steeped in sorrow. Even its gladness had 
a taste of gall in it, like the remem- 
bered bliss of the lovers of Rimini whom 
Dante saw carried on the winds of the 
infernal storm. I heard some one whis- 
per that the pianist pounded. But con- 
siderations of technique seemed futile in 
the face of the elegiac eloquence of that 
music. 

“The B Flat Minor Sonata no longer 
sounded like a mere composition for 
piano; it was the passionate protest 
and grief of a nation crucified. That 
funeral march seemed part of the 
obsequies of a great people; that heaven- 
soaring song which all the world knows 
and loves assumed the tragic loveliness of 
the image of Poland herself, bereaved 
like Rachel of old and not to be com- 
forted. Then the wind whirled, moaned 
and cried among the tombs of the dead 
in the weird finale which Felix Mendels- 
sohn abhorred because he lacked the 
pathetic vision to penetrate its sig- 
nificance. 

A “Naiad in Tears” 

“When Paderewski played that beauti- 
ful nocturne in G Minor I could not but 
think of the joy which he put into it two 
decades ago and sadly note the grief its 
loveliness distilled to-day. Time was 
when that barcarolle-like second theme 
was esteemed by many the most beauti- 


ful melody Chopin ever wrote. Now its 
beauty is that of a naiad intears. Every- 


thing that Paderewski played turned to 
mourning. Even the exquisite Mazurka 
in A Minor, Op. 17, with its hints of a 
wedding feast, sounded like a lament for 
happiness gone never to return. 

“But the program did not end in notes 
of discouragement. It rang out the 
chivalrous splendor of the A _ Flat 
Polonaise, with its thunderous onrush of 
the youthful cavalcade. If we had for- 
gotten the artist in the national apolo- 
gist, the marvelous gradation of that 
octave passage reminded us that grief 
has made Paderewski a greater artist 
than he was before, not weakened his 
muscles nor relaxed his sinews. 


Looked Like a Martyr 


“But the man looked like a martyr. 
He played the music of Chopin as if 
every flower of melody, every progres- 
sion rich with racial sap, was a poignant 
reminder of something exquisite which 
could be recalled but for a fleeting in- 
stant and then must return to the bourne 
of things lost forever. 

“The audience would not let the artist 
go. He came back, weariness painted in 
every line of his face, bowed his acknowl- 
edgment with manifest gratitude, then 
sat down at the piano and played one 
of the Mazurkas. But that was not 
enough and he added one of the more 
optimistic of the Polonaises. The audi- 


ence cheered, for they took it to be a 
sign that Paderewski had not lost heart, 
but still believed that out of the ashes 
of Poland a new Poland would arise, 
purged of the stranger, free and inde- 
pendent as these States of the American 
Union. 


Played Polish Hymn 


“Then, with passionate intensity, he 
played the Polish national hymn and, 
last of all, to the frantic delight of 
all, he played that lovely little minuet 
of his own composition, in the composi- 
tion of which he proved that the Polish 
genius can at need think with the lucid 
beauty of Mozart. 

“There were cheers, there was hand- 
shaking and, outside the building, we 
heard the Russian band play that same 
minuet of Paderewski in honor of him 
who wrote it.” 

The exact amount of money raised for 
the Polish fund has not yet been made 
public, but it is said to be about $10,000. 
The seats were sold at prices ranging 
from $1 to $5, and the great Festival 
Hall was thronged. 


Paderewski Heard with Orchestra 


SAN Francisco, Sept. 1.—Paderew- 
ski appeared with the Exposition Orches- 
tra in Festival Hall last Sunday after- 
noon and every available bit of space in 
the great building was occupied by the 
listeners. There were nearly 6000 per- 
sons in the audience. Just before the 
time set for the beginning of the con- 
cert it looked as though some hundreds 
would have to be shut out, with the 
standing-room all taken, and people al- 
most fought their way toward the doors. 

The opening number was Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” Overture, the orchestra con- 
ducted by Max Bendix. Then came 
Volkmann’s Serenade for String Orches- 
tra, No. 3, Op. 69, with ’cello solo by 
Horace Britt. As Paderewski appeared 
for the next number he was given a dem- 
onstrative welcome, the applause con- 
tinuing several minutes. The chosen 
composition was the pianist’s own Con- 
certo in A Major, Op. 17, permitting tre- 
mendous display of technical ability. 
Paderewski played it with great speed 
and his characteristic power, and yet 
poetically. His old-time skill seems to 
be undiminished. Mr. Bendix did very 
well with the accompaniment, but there 
were evidences of insufficient prepara- 
tion. 

Clearly the audience had congregated 
to hear Paderewski, and as soon as the 
concerto was finished there was an up- 
roarious long-drawn-out demand for more 
of the piano work. Paderewski _ re- 
sponded with the Wagner-Liszt “Liebes- 
tod.” Again the throng clamored, and 
at the second encore the pianist re- 
sponded with the Mendelssohn Hunting 
Song, from “Songs Without Words,” 
and the Chopin “Military” Polonaise. 

Here the concert might have ended 
with satisfaction to the patrons, but two 
additional numbers were on the program. 
These were Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Sym 
phony and the Sibelius symphonic poem, 
“Finlandia.” Both were played, but 
probably half the audience left before 
the end of the concert. 

Several days ago Paderewski played 
at a charity affair given by the Crockers 
in aid of the European Red Cross work. 
There he was guarded by detectives on 
account of the threats made against him 
some time ago, according to the news- 
paper reports, and it is said that similar 
precautions are taken at every public 
appearance. The pianist does not appear 
to be apprehensive of trouble, however, 
and both physically and musically he 
seems to be as robust and vigorous as at 
any time in the course of his American 
experience. THOMAS NUNAN. 





Paderewski to Give Thirty Recitals on 
Tour Here 


Ignace Paderewski and Mme. Paderew- 
ski arrived in New York from California 
on Sept. 4 to spend several days before 
starting for Bar Harbor to be the guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schelling. The 
pianist will make a tour of thirty con- 
certs beginning in November. He will 
play in the large cities of the East-and 
the Middle West. He delivered several! 
lectures while in the West on the condi- 
tion of Poland. In New York Mr. and 
Mrs. Paderewski stopped with Elinor 
Comstock, head of the Elinor Comstock 
School of Music, who put her house at 
their disposal. They will leave early this 
week for Bar Harbor, where the first 
auction sale of Mme. Paderewski’s ref- 
ugee dolls will be held Sept. 15. 





Harriette Brower of New York, au- 
thor of “Piano Mastery” and a contribu- 
tor to MUSICAL AMERICA, is in Albany 
as the guest of her sister, May Brower. 
Miss Brower is a former resident of Al- 
bany. 
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FORESEES A DEEPER HUMANITY IN 
FRENCH MUSIC, AS WAR’S RESULT 


Carlos Salzedo Describes the New France That Has Arisen Under the Lash of Stress and Struggle 
—The Harpist, Newly Arrived in America After a Year in Trench and Hospital, Reflects 
the Generous Attitude of the Man at the Front Towards His Enemy—Effect of a Tre- 
mendous Life Experience Upon the Soldier-Artist 

















OT without a certain element of 
nameless awe do we meet again 
those of our acquaintance who have 
passed through the spiritual crisis of a 
major life experience. They acquire of a 
sudden the dignity born of a higher, 
clearer vision and a chastened conscious- 
ness. They seem invested with qualities 


and faculties different, in a sense, from 
our own and loftier after their look into 
the abyss. And the mystic reaction they 
impel is greater in proportion to the 
outer, visible changes wrought in them 
by woe. 

One is acutely sensible of these facts 
on encountering Carlos Salzedo these 
days. The gifted French harpist, for sea- 
sons a familiar figure in the New York 
Symphony Orchestra and as one of the 
triumvirate constituting the Trio de 
Lutéce, has lived intensely during the 
last year, has had _ revealed to him 
many of those things which others 
squander a lifetime without ever re- 
motely perceiving. A very young man 
still he has nevertheless attained a great 
maturity of understanding and spiritual 
sensibility. And no wonder! For six 
months or more he endured the Dante- 
esque horror of the trenches, observed 
the agony and regeneration of a people 
and received the highest truths at their 
very source—privileges at once bitter 
and sublime. 

Those who have known Salzedo will 
meet him to-day with a shock. He is so 
changed—not only as to the expan- 
sion of soul, but in point of appearance. 
Thin to the point of emaciation, ner- 
vous, almost wizened, the little man im- 
presses one curiously as a grotesque 
simulacrum of his former self. The 
phase is perhaps transient. Rest, a re- 
turn to normal conditions of existence, 
and music may restore him in a measure 
to the semblance of what he used to be. 
But in other ways he will be found to 
have passed from his former self to some- 
thing different, and doubtless to have 
evclved into a greater artist. 


The Friendly Enemy 


Soldiers in the trenches are under- 
stood to harbor little of that vindictive- 
ness and passionate detestation for the 
enemy that prevails among the non-com- 
batant population. Americans saw_the 
fact exemplified in the attitude of Fritz 
Kreisler last season. Salzedo will be 
found to furnish another case in point. 
He despises the spirit which instigated 
the war and which occasioned its en- 
ormities. Beyond that he entertains no 


rancor. The contemplation of hellish 
doings has softened, not brutalized his 
nature, even as it has scorched and con- 
sumed the dross from other and ad- 
mittedly lesser spirits. 

“How can I hate the Germans, among 
whom I number many of my dearest 
friends?” exclaimed the young harpist 
in commenting on the matter a few days 
after his arrival in New York last week. 


Carlos Salzedo, the Harpist, as He Ap- 
peared as a French Soldier at the Front 
and (with His Instrument) During 
Period of Convalescence in a Hospital 


“No one who has not spent time in 
the trenches can appreciate how little 
ill feeling really exists between’ the 
fighters. Why should it? As individuals 
we had nothing against each other. On 
the other hand consider for the mo- 
ment what sentiments would have been 
mine had I found myself face to face 
with such a man as Fritz Kreisler. 
Could I have harmed him out of consid- 
erations of national policy? So far am 
I from feeling any undue animosity to- 
ward individuals of any one nationality 
that I will freely express my conviction 
that all the governments concerned in 
this war were in the wrong, the Ger- 
man government merely being somewhat 
more so than the others. Why, we used 
actually to fraternize for considerable 
periods with certain of the German com- 
panies; men visited the trenches of 
their antagonists. We were on par- 
ticularly friendly terms with the -Ba- 
varians and genuinely regretted when 
they were shifted to another neighbor- 
borhood. The Wiirtembergers were less 
agreeable. So we devised’a signal code 
with the former by way of finding out 
whether they were to remain or be 
transferred elsewhere and so whether 
our amicable relations with the opposite 
trenches might be continued for a while. 


A Honeymoon Halted by War 

“Three months before the war began 
I was married. My wife and I in- 
tended to spend a part of the summer at 
the Lac d’ Annecy and there I actually 
was, playing tennis, when the crash 
came so suddenly. There had previously 
been vague rumors of war, but we 
laughed at them. And then suddenly in 
the middle of a quiet summer afternoon 
the tocsin was sounded, intense excite- 
ment prevailed and mobilization was in 
progress. 

“T was sent to the front. I was at 
first in the culinary department doing 
what I could in the way of cooking. Even- 
tually I was graduated to the sterner 
work of the firing line. Nominally, all 
individuals, whatever their station in 
life, are there treated alike. But as an 
actual though unofficial fact special con 
sideration is shown those of artistic 
callings. Effort is directed at appor- 
tioning work with a view to suiting it to 
respective individualities. Artists are 


spared the more arduous kinds of labor 
whenever possible. At one time they 
requested me to give a concert for some 
of the men. I played, therefore, in a 
church in Toul. Naturally, a few days 
in the rear alternated with a couple of 
days in the trenches. It is necessary, 
if one is to keep up, for it is not easy 
to undergo the incessant strain and to 
gaze upon horrors—to see the ground 
about one strewn with dismembered 
corpses, with fragments of heads, arms, 
legs. One does become inured to the 
excitement and the terrific tension, it is 
true, unless, as in a number of cases, 
the nerves give way completely. But 
the reaction is correspondingly awful. 
I succumbed to it in the long run and 
was prostrated, rheumatism adding to 
my misfortunes. And so after five 
months I reached the hospital—though 
unwounded. Dalmorés, by chance, was 
interned in the same ward. He, poor 
fellow, suffered excrutiatingly from ab- 
scesses in the nose and throat. But 
he has not lost his voice. Renaud, as 
you have heard, is now a_ captain. 
Clément drives an automobile. 


The New France 


“What has become to me the most 
marvelous feature of this war is the 
resurrection of the French nation. 
Under the lash of stress and struggle, it 
has suddenly put forth its grandest 
qualities of soul, that for many years 
have been obscured. France has been 
censured for its incorrigible levity. But 
if you see it now you will observe 
characteristics of temperament that 
have hitherto been unsuspected—on all 
hands, a profound seriousness, a truly 
noble gravity and an adaptability to 
tragic circumstances never suspected. 
The nation became great overnight, as 
it were. It became a thing to wonder 
at from the moment of mobilization, 
which was executed with unexampled 
smoothness, in spite of the lack of prep- 
aration. For the suddenness of the 
catastrophe might well have _ over- 
whelmed us—we, who but a week or two 
earlier had been engrossed in nothing 
more important than the Caillaux case. 

“And when it is all over the French 
people will not lose this depth and grav- 
ity. The nation has seen its soul il- 
lumined in a great light and the sight 
will not be vain nor the effect of it 
transitory. We, who for more than twenty 
years have possessed the most original 
musical art in Europe, will further 
broaden its scope and humanize its 
essence. That does not mean that our 
present composers are going to change 
their methods overnight, though there 
has been foolish talk to that effect. I 
remember asking my comrade in_ the 
trenches, Florent» Schmitt, if he had 
changed his style since the war began. 
He laughed at me. 


Composed in the Trenches 


“IT myself did some composing in the 
trenches, so as to relieve the deadly 
monotony of frequent inaction. The re- 
sult is a men’s chorus, a setting of a 
poem by Charles d’ Orléans. Mr. Dam- 
rosch may give it this winter. I also 
composed during my convalescence in the 
hospital. 

“The interest of France to-day is 
largely centered in the action of this 
country, though none desires to see it 
go to war. For the benefits America 
has conferred on the French since the 
beginning of the whole lamentable af 
fair gratitude is unbounded. 

“As for myself I shall be from now on 
immersed in my music. To the joy of 
that I look forward as a certain and 
final cure for the physical ills I have 
undergone. And none will welcome 
more fervently than I my coileagues of 
the musical world whatever their na- 
tionality or political convictions! From 
now on I shall endeavor to the utmost 
to assist in spreading the cult of Frenck 
music in the United States, to instruct 
those who aspire to distinguish them- 
selves in this particular field as to the 
style and traditions that are needed to 
vitalize the performance of it and to in- 
stil into American executants of French 
composition the true French- spirit. 
Thus I shall be paying a debt at once 
to my own country and to America.” 

m. 2. 2: 


CAMPANINI SEEKS 
DESTINN’S SERVICES 


Soprano May Join Chicago Opera 
Company—Effect Upon Her 
Concert Plans 


An artist who is likely to be added to 
the Chicago Opera Company forces this 
season is Emmy Destinn, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Ottokar 
Bartik, her manager, has just received a 
cablegram from Signor Campanini, re- 
questing that Miss Destinn be allowed to 
appear in the opening opera of the sea- 
son on Nov. 15. Miss Destinn is ex- 
pected to arrive soon in New York and 
no word has been heard from her yet, 
but it is expected that she will accept 
the offer. In case she does, she will be 
forced to cancel several concert dates 
which have been booked for that time. 

Miss Destinn is expected to reach New 
York about Sept. 15 and will immediately 
start for the Pacific Coast, where she 
is to open her season in San Francisco 
at the Exposition Festival. On that 











Emmy Destinn, the Former Metropol- 
itan Opera Soprano, Who May Join 
the Chicago Company 


occasion she is scheduled to sing’ in 
Verdi’s Requiem. She will then go to 
Los Angeles for two concerts, and thence 
back to San Francisco and Oakland for 
two more appearances. Her other en- 
gagements on the Coast are at Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane. From 
Spokane Miss Destinn will go to Denver 
to appear with the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. Her next stops will be Kansas 
City, Austin, Dallas, San Antonio and 
Houston. On Nov. 18, 19 and 21 she will 
sing with the New York Philharmonic. 

During December Miss Destinn is to 
fill “engagements in Hartford, Spring- 
field, Washington, Baltimore and Bos- 
ton. After the first of the year she 
will be heard in several concerts in and 
about New York. Later she is booked 
for appearances in Chicago and vicinity. 

If Miss Destinn signs with the Chicago 
Opera Company a large number of her 
concerts will have to be cancelled and 
her Pacific Coast dates cut short. She 
will, of course, sing in San Francisco 
and the larger cities. 


Plan Music Appreciation Classes for 


Baltimore Business Men 


BALTIMORE, MD., Sept. 4.—May Garret- 
son Evans, the superintendent of the pre- 
paratory department of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, Baltimore, has an- 
nounced plans which are of interest to 
local music lovers. Classes in musical 
appreciation, designed especially as an 
uplift for the business men and others 
who are employed, will be held at night. 
Community singing, the fostering of the 
love of good music and some general in- 
formation about the art will be the ob- 
jects aimed at F’. C. B. 
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ITALY’S PATRIOTISM FLAMES UP 
IN THRILLING TOSCANINI CONCERT 


Remarkable Scene of Enthusiasm in Milan Arena as Throng of 
100,000 Thunders Forth Its Responses to Chorus of 1500 in 
Garibaldi March under Famous Conductor’s Baton—Excerpts 
from Early Verdi Operas Compose Most of Program— Noted 


Personages in Crowd 


By WILLIAM J. GUARD 


[From the New York Evening Sun] 


oo July 27.—The spirit of the 
new Italy, called from “the vasty 
deep” of the nation’s being by the magic 
wand of Arturo Toscanini, spoke last 
night as never had it spoken before. 
And the voice was the voice of Verdi. 

Fortunate the hundred thousand sons 
and daughters of this fair land who 
filled the immense Milan Arena on the 
occasion of the patriotic concert orga- 
nized and conducted by the wizard 
maestro for the benefit of the artists of 
the theater made destitute by the war. 
Even more fortunate the few Americans 
who were able to witness a spectacle the 
memory of which time can never efface. 
It was all Italy pouring out her soul in 
song—proclaiming her patriotic creed in 
the melody and harmony of her greatest 
musical genius. 


Inspiration of Toscanini 


For weeks the monster concert had 
been in preparation. It was Toscanini’s 
idea. Ardent patriot that he is, unfitted 
by myopia for military duties, he could 
think of no better way to render service 
to his country. Needless to say, his 
proposition met with enthusiastic popular 
approval. The services of every avail- 
able operatic artist and of hundreds of 
accomplished amateurs were speedily 
secured. There was to be nothing small 
about the affair. The great Arena was 
chosen as the most suitable scene. The 
chorus was to number at least 1,500, 
while an orchestra of 300 members, sup- 
plemented by an augmented military 
band, was organized. And while Signor 
Toscanini asumed the artistic direction 
the head of the committee on business 
arrangements was Signora Toscanini. 


Marveled at His Genius 


Milan had seen so little of the maestro 
for many years that it seemed to be 
rediscovering his extraordinary qualities 
during the progress of the rehearsals. 
The local newspapers day by day found 
something new and marvelous in his 
genius. 

“He who has not seen Arturo Tosca- 
nini while he was conducting a rehear- 
sal,” wrote one astonished Milanese jour- 
nalist, “has missed one of the most ex- 
traordinary experiences of his life!” 

And one of the principal members of 
the orchestra told another newspaper 
man something that we of New York 
already know so well. “There is some- 
thing irresistible in that baton of Tosca- 
nini’s,” said he. “It is truly magical! 
It has eloquence, suggestiveness, power 
and authority that we ourselves cannot 
explain. It fascinates, transforms, 
makes us understand with our souls 
things that our intellects could not 
grasp.” 

: A Verdi Program 


What skill in the making of the pro- 
gram and what understanding of the 
mentality of his compatriots Toscanini 
showed! All the music (with the ex- 
ception of one number) was Verdi’s. 


How else could it have been? We of 
America, to be sure, are too apt to think 
simply of the composer of some of the 
more popular operas in existence. We 
love him for the undying charm of his 
spontaneous melody, the unaffected sin- 
cerity of his “Trovatore,” his “Traviata” 
and his “Rigoletto”; for the gorgeous 
setting and dramatic fluency of his 
“Aida.” (Unfortunately too many of us 
have still to reach a full appreciatwn of 
his later “Otello” and “Falstaff.” But 
we shall get these in time!) 

Here in Italy, however, every one 
knows that nearly all Verdi’s earlier 
works—those that we never hear in 
America—were inspired by patriotic 
ardor and had a patriotic purpose. So 
it was principally from these, to us, 
unknown operas that Toscanini selected 
his choral numbers—from “La Batagli di 
Legnana,” which was composed at the 
request of the short-lived Roman Re- 
public in 1849; from “Nabucco,” com- 
posed in 1842, which contained an aria 
which has been described as “the first 
lyric canto of the great poem of the 
Italian Revolution”; from “Attila,” com- 
posed in 1840, in which the Roman hero 
declares to the Hun chieftain: “Take all 
the universe, but Italy leave to me!” and 
which at the first performance in Venice, 
then under Austrian rule, created a scan- 
dal; from “I Lombardi,” which for fear 
its sentiments might offend Vienna, the 
Austrian Archbishop at Milan tried to 
have “cut,” his lordship, however, hav- 
ing to bow to Verdi’s inflexible refusal 
to permit its mutilation. 


Sang “Hymn of Nations” 


Last but not least came Verdi’s “Hymn 
of the Nations,” written for chorus with 
tenor soloist for the International Expo- 
sition at London, in 1862—a cantata for 
which his friend Arrigo Boito provided 
the poem, and which includes a most ef- 
tective contrapuntal treatment of “God 
Save the King” (or Queen, as it then 
was), the “Marseillaise”’ and the Italian 
“Marcia Reale.” 

“The Hymn of the Nations,” you see, 
was the climax of the patriotic crescendo 
at which Toscanini aimed. And the ef- 
fect he sought was exactly the effect ob- 
tained. The enthusiasm of the im- 
mense assembly grew steadily as the con- 
cert progressed. It was nearly midnight 
when the hymn ended in a grand fortis- 
simo. Toscanini in a lofty stand, facing 
the singers massed on the steps leading 
to a beautiful Corinthian portico of 
spotless white marble, the great orches- 
tra at his feet, deservedly shared the 
honors of the evening with Verdi and 
must have felt it was the proudest mo- 
ment in his life as cheer after cheer came 
from 100,000 throats while the vast oval 
of the arena seemed a seething storm- 
tossed sea of hats and handkerchiefs. 


Rebel Yell “Milanaise” 


Suddenly he picked up his baton again, 
gave a signal, and the orchestra and mili- 
tary band combined struck up the blood- 
stirring strains of “The Royal March.” 
The cheering increased in intensity. But 
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the climax of the night came when the 
concert was closing with Mamelli’s “Bat- 
tle Hymn” (which ends in a sort of “rebel 
yell”) and “The Garibaldi March,” after 
all Italy’s best war song. 

Bless your heart, how that “Garibaldi 
March” did get them! The full moon had 
just burst through a cloud. Some quick 
witted chap on the distant confines of the 
arena rolled up an evening paper and set 
fire to it. The idea instantly caught on. 
In two minutes thousands of vthers had 
followed his example. The effect was 
startling. It seemed as though tens of 
thousands of wills-o’-the-wisp had sprung 
from the earth. And while these fantas- 
tic pyrotechnics played their pranks, 
dancing with mad glee in the midnight 
breeze, a hundred thousand Italian voices 
joined with the monster chorus on the 
temple steps in chanting the martial 
music of the red shirt hero, the Marseil- 
laise of Italy: 

“Va fuori d'Italia! 
Va fuori stranier!”’ 

“Begone from Italy! Stranger, be- 
gone!” sang the chorus (trained, by the 
way, by our own Giulio Setti, the famous 
chorus master of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company). 

“Begone from Italy! Stranger, be- 
gone!” thundered the audience in re- 
sponse. 

What a scene! What an explosion 
of human emotion! What an aptheosis 
of patriotism! Tears rolled down the 


cheeks of hundreds of wounded soldiers . 


occupying reserved seats. Tears filled 
the eyes of groups of veterans from the 
Verdi Home for Aged Artists. In what 
eye in the great throng was there not a 
tear? Poor in spirit, bankrupt of soul, 
the man who did not feel his eyelash 
moisten, indeed, his whole being thrill, 
as he heard repeated again and again: 

“Begone from Italy! Stranger, be- 
gone!” Words one unconsciously para- 
phrased into: 

“Begone from Belgium! 
gone!” 


Stranger, be- 


The Silent Mr. Gatti 


Who were there of Milan’s “person- 
alities?” Don’t expect me to tell you. 
To discover any one you knew in that 
monster audience seemed miraculous. 
Signor Gatti-Casazza took me to the 
Arena—fortunately! I thought, of 
course, he would have a box or some- 
thing equivalent, but, in his customary 
democratic way, he had chosen a pair of 
most inconspicuous seats from which he 
never stirred the entire three hours! I 
notice that in Milan his repuation for 
silence and reserve is even greater than 
in New York. 

Tito Ricordi, head of the big music 
publishing house, dashing and debonair, 
the best dressed man in Milan, you could 
pick out without difficulty. Giorgio Po- 
lacco, I also caught sight of in the crowd, 
and General Secretary F. C. Coppicus 
of the Metropolitan company, the latter 
in a newly built Italian Renaissance sum- 
mer suit. Cleofonte and Signora Cam- 
panini and Secretary and Mrs. Julius 
Daiber of the Chicago Opera Company. 

Four or five feminine faces also re- 
called me to Broadway. Pretty Little 
Miss Toscanini (her face a tanagra re- 
production of her father’s) in dainty 
white frock with a stunning big Leghorn 
hat, was the leader of a band of charm- 
ing program venders, each young jady 
being escorted by a Boy Scout—a 
Giovane Esporatore—in uniform. Rosina 
Storchio, Italy’s most distinguished 
dramatic soprano—a little woman, with 
sparkling and expressive eye, and nerv- 
ous, “temperamental” movement—be- 
tween the first and second parts of the 
program, laden with flowers, sought the 
wounded soldiers and distributed blos- 
soms right and left. 


Greeted Boito 


But of all the “personalities” pointed 
out to me the most interesting was a 
tall, fine looking, brownish mustached, 
broad shouldered man who seemed not 
more than sixty-five years of age. His 
name is Arrigo Boito, friend and co- 
laborer of Verdi and Senator of the 
Kingdom. I didn’t wait for a formal in- 
troduction but approached him at once, 
telling him I had heard his “Mefistofele” 
when it was first given in America years 
ago, ~ ees 

“And I hope before long to hear the 
first American production of your new 
opera, ‘Nero.’ ” 

“T hope you shall,” said Signor Boito 
with paternally benignant smile. 

“But when, Maestro?” I persisted. 

“After the war!” was his gentle but 
reassuring response. “After the war!” 

“Nero!” “After the War!” “Nero!” 
“Blazing Rome!” “After the War!” 
“Blazing Europe!” “Nero!” No “Gu- 
lielmo!” “Nero!” “Gulielmo!” 

These are the thoughts that went 
dancing in my brain as I tried and tried 
to fall asleep in the small hours after 
that night whose story puts my poor pen 
to shame! 





DR. CARL PLAYS AT 
SAN DIEGO’S FAIR 


Noted Organist Feted by City’s 
Musicians During His Visit 
at Exposition 


San Dieco, CAL., Aug. 30.—Dr. Will- 
iam C. Carl, the noted organist, appeared 
with great success at the San Diego Ex- 


position on Aug. 25, and was repeatedly 
recalled. His widely varied program 
pleased the discriminating local music 
lovers. Expectations were fully realized 
by the large audience which gathered 
at the Spreckels Music Pavilion. 

A reception was tendered Dr. Carl in 
the Women’s Building by Elizabeth Gil- 
bert, one of the prominent musicians of 
the city; and attended by prominent per- 
sons, including the music colony of San 
Diego. Among the number were Dr. 
Humphrey J. Stewart, the official organ- 
ist; Charles W. Bowers, a former Guil- 
mant pupil in Paris; Francis Walker, re- 
cently of New York; Léon Irénée Stan- 
ton, the voice specialist, and Miss Rob- 
erts, organist. Dr. Carl was entertained 
by Dr. Stewart at the Hotel del Coro- 
nado, at Coronado Beach, and was feted 
socially during his stay in the city. 

A concert tour has already been ar- 
ranged for Dr. Carl’s trip east, beginning 
at Fort Collins, Colorado, the home of 
Charles Wakefield Cadman. 

The organist’s Exposition program of 
Aug. 25 was as follows: 

Sonata in C Minor, Theodore Salome; An- 
dante Maestoso, Allegro Risoluto. Adagio, 
Symphony in B Flat, Ignace Pleyel; Minuet, 
from a Symphony, Josef Haydn; Fugue, in 
D Major, Johann Sebastian Bach; “Orange 
Blossoms,”’ George MacMaster; Variations de 
Concert, Joseph Bonnet; Spring Song, Felix 
Borowski.;; Toccata, in E Minor, F. de la 
Tombelle; Slumber Song, Haydn Wood; 
March, from “‘Ariane’’ Symphony. Alexander 
Guilmant. 


SOCIETY APPLAUDS SPALDING 











Violinist Heard in Seabright Concert for 
Benefit of Wounded Italians 


Society turned out in force on the eve- 
ning of Aug. 27 to hear Albert Spalding, 
the American violinist, in a concert given 
at the Seabright Tennis Club, the pro- 
ceeds of which were donated to Italian 
wounded in the American Convalescent 
Hospital in Florence, Italy. Mr. Spald- 
ing turned over about $800 to the fund. 

Long before the hour for the concert 
to start the club room was crowded, and 
many chairs had to be placed in the small 
balconies on the sides of the room. Mr. 
Spalding’s first number was “La Folia,” 
by Corelli, which was followed by Han- 
del’s Sonata in D. The second number 
was the first movement of the Tschai- 
kowsky Concerto in D. The third group 
consisted of two Hungarian dances by 
Brahms, arranged for the violin by 
Joachim, and Spalding’s own “Alabama,” 
which won emphatic applause. For his 
last group Mr. Spalding chose the Prize 
Song from “Meistersinger,” by Wagner. 
and the Vieuxtemps Ballade and Polo- 
naise. At the conclusion he had to play 
a number of encores. 





Enjoys the Other Fellow’s View 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am again enclosing my subscription, 
which must be the tenth year that I have 
done so. 

I enjoy all of your paper, but more 
especially “Mephisto’s Musings” and the 
“Open Forum”—the latter because it 
gives the other fellow’s view, and while 
I do not always agree with the viewpoint, 
still I appreciate it, particularly in the 
vocal discussions. 

It is certainly funny how every teach- 
er thinks he has all the good things of 
the vocal tree of knowledge, but it must 
be a sad awakening when he finds that 
there is something really good about the 
teaching of the man who lives next door. 

Wish you every success. 

Very sincerely, 
H. RoGER NAYLOR. 

Trenton, N. J., Sept. 3, 1915. 


Violinists *« ’Cellists 


Ladies and gentlemen have (owing to the 
war) a splendid opportunity of studying the 
best methods, Joachim, Sevcik, Auer, in re- 
turn for services in orchestral concerts in 
beautiful location close to New York City. 
Apply Enthusiast, Box B, care MUSICAL 
AMERICA, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








WANTED: There Is a splendid opening for a 
capable young violinist, man or woman, 
desirous of advanced study with a wel! 
known violin teacher, to become his assist- 
ant teacher, with opportunity to develop 
lucrative position In New York City. Only 
those who are thoroughly Interested in 
teaching should reply. Conscientious, Box 
7, care Musical America, 506 Fifth Avenue, 
New York- 
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CAMERA AS PILOT THROUGH THE VACATION ZONE 






































































































































| oe and Intra-national” might be the caption for the present 


week’s cluster of photographic gems. For example, our composite camera 
man takes us to Evian in France for the first picture in our “animated weekly,” 
which shows how Martinus Sieveking, the noted Dutch pianist, gives his lessons 
during the “dog days.” No. 2 does not represent McLoughlin, the tennis “comet,” 
but his friend John McCormack, the racquet being the one used by McLoughlin when 
he won the Davis Cup matches last year. The scene, by the way, is the tenor’s 
private court at his summer home, Rowayton, Conn. One of the rocks on the Maine 
coast seems to serve as both inspiration and writing desk for Florence Parr Gere, 
the composer, in No. 3. 

Products of the art of sculpture provide the background for an exponent of the 
vocal art in No. 4, wherein we see Percy Rector Stephens, teacher and conductor, 
before the Art Institute in Chicago. Another of our “composer and interpreter” 
snapshots is Picture No. 5, which reveals Dr. A. J. Harpin, the tenor, of Worcester, 
and Ward Stephens (right), the American composer. The photograph was taken at 
Narragansett Pier, R. I., where Dr. Harpin sang some of Mr. Stephens’ songs in a 
recent recital. 

We must once more leave the borders of the United States for No. 6, in which 
are depicted Aline van Barentzen, the young pianist, and her mother (not forgetting 
the dog), at Ottawa, Can. Accoutered as if embarked on such a journey is Harry 


Alexander Lambert 


WILL RESUME HIS PIANO INSTRUCTION ON SEPTEMBER 13th 
AT 792 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


























3arnhart in No. 7; the photographer caught him in America, however, on a _ two- 
months’ chautauqua tour, in which he was spreading the community chorus idea. 
There is none of the spirit of travel in the placid, floral scene in which we en- 
counter Harriet Cady, the pianist, in No. 8, at her home in Sag Harbor. 

Yet another combination of creator and interpreter meets the eye in No. 9, 
which depicts Ethelynde Smith, the soprano, and Lola Carrier Worrell, the composer, 
in Denver. Across the Rockies to the coast of Maine we go in No. 10, which discloses 
Henry Parsons, the English tenor, at Bridgton, where he spent part of the summer 
working on his programs. Southward to another portion of the Atlantic Coast we 
are led in No. 11, which has as its subject Christine Levin, the contralto, seen house- 
boating on Long Island Sound. 

Instrumentalists three—these are the personages in No. 12, reading from left 
to right: Harrison Keller, violinist; Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, and Stewart Wille, 
pianist. Mr. Gebhard’s cottage at Medfield, Mass., provides the scene for this group. 
And in the next realm, that of No. 13, vocalists reign, the realm being the forest 
bordering on Kezar Lake at Bridgton, Me., and the singers, from left to right: José 
Shaun, the American tenor; Mme. Caroline Hudson-Alexander, the soprano, and 
Theodore Schroeder, the Boston basso and teacher. Still in Maine, we happen upon 
Emma Roberts, the contralto, in No. 14, surveying the sea-scape at Bar Harbor, 
where she gave a recital at the Building of Arts. And finally, in No. 15, we are 
transported instantaneously (as we can be transported only in the “Arabian Nights” 
and in these vacation “layouts’”) across the continent to the San Diego Exposition. 
Here we see two noted organists, Dr. William C. Carl, director of the Guilmant 
School, on the left, and Dr. H. J. Stewart, official organist of the Exposition. As 
the sign on their rolling chair indicates, they are “With the Pigeons,” which have 
come to be as much associated with travelers at the San Diego fair as have those 
at St. Mark’s in Venice. 





Frieda Hempel to Sail for New York toa cablegram received by her managers 

Sept. 18 in New York. Early in October she 

Frieda Hempel, soprano of the Metro- ‘Starts a concert tour of the East and 

politan Opera Company, has booked pas- Middle West. In February she will be- 

sage from Rotterdam to New York, and &'" her third season at the Metropolitan 
will leave Berlin on Sept. 18, according Opera House. 
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CHICAGO OPERA’S REPERTOIRE 
TO BE STRONG IN NOVELTIES 


New Works by Leoncavallo, Saint-Saens, Massenet and Gunsbourg 
on the List—Boston Opera Company to Be Heard in Eight Per- 
formances—Chicago Orchestra’s Quarter-Centennial 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Sept. 6, 1915. 


RELIMINARY announcements of the 
repertory for the coming season of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Association, 
which will begin at the Auditorium on 
Nov. 15, under the direction of Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, contain the news that 
we shall hear several works which will 
be new not only in this city, but also in 
America. The novelties include Leonca- 
vallo’s “Zaza,” Saint-Saéns’ “Déjanire,” 
Massenet’s “Cleopatra,” Gunsbourg’s “‘Le 
Vieil Aigle” and Montemezzi’s “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re.” 
The revivals will include Massenet’s 
“La Navarraise” and “Werther,” Wag- 


ner’s “Tannhduser,”’ Donizetti’s “La 
Favorita” and Gounod’s ‘Romeo. et 
Juliette.” 


The Gunsbourg opera, which will be 
coupled with one of the ether more popu- 
lar short operas, is one of the early 
works of the Roumanian composer. It 
is possible that it may be heard on the 
same evening with Leoncavallo’s short 
opera, “Zingari,’” which was presented 
here the season before the last, with the 
composer conducting. 

Eight performances of grand opera 
and dancing will constitute the first oper- 
atic season given here this fall by the 
reorganized Boston Opera Company and 
Pavlowa Ballet, under the direction of 
Max Rabinoff. They will begin at the 
Auditorium Oct. 4. Rehearsals for the 
new work by Joseph Holbrooke, “The En- 
chanted Garden,” will begin here Sept. 
20 under the supervision of the com- 
poser, who will return from the Pacific 
Coast about that time. ; 

Excerpts from Massenet’s “Thais” 
and “Manon” were given at Ravinia Park 
Wednesday evening, under the direction 
of Joseph Pasternak, and brought forth 
artistic work from some of the principal 
members of the North Shore Opera Com- 
pany. Bettina Freeman’s interpretation 
of the title réle was highly commendable 
and Louis Kreidler, as Athanaél, also 
did admirable work. Walter Wheatley 
as des Grieux, and Beatrice La Palme in 
the title réle were highly efficient in the 
second act of “Manon.” Mr. Pasternak’s 
readings were lucid and musical. 


The Chicago Orchestra Season 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by Frederick Stock, will open its 
twenty-fifth season on Friday afternoon, 
Oct. 15. This year will mark the or- 
chestra’s quarter-centennial, and, as a 
special observance, one feature will be 
the performance of a composition writ- 
ten by Stock himself, a “festival pro- 
logue.” This will be played at the open- 
ing concert. The list of soloists this 
year is unusually interesting, including 
great names, both American and foreign. 
Of the twenty-two soloists eight are 
members of the orchestra itself. Two 
of the pianists are Chicagoans and two 
of the four singers are of American 
birth. Following is the list of soloists: 

Vocalists—Olive Fremstad, Julia Claussen, 
Marcella Craft and Clarence Whitehill. 

Pianists—Moriz Rosenthal, Harold Bauer, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Ernest Schelling, Ru- 
dolph Reuter, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler of 
Chicago and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 

Violinists—Mischa Elman, Harry 
bach and Alexander Zukovsky. 

’Cellists—Pablo Casals and Bruno Steindel. 
Enrico Tramonti, harp; Alfred 
Alfred Barthel, oboe; Joseph 
Leopold de Mare, 


Weis- 


Others— 
Quesnel, flute; 
Schreurs, clarinet, and 
horn. 


Concert of American Music 


The first of the concerts devoted to 
American Music by Americans will take 
place on Oct. 30, at the Auditorium. 
under the direction of Glenn Dillard 
Gunn. The American Symphony Or- 
chestra, newly organized by Mr. Gunn, 
will be employed to furnish this music, 
and at this concert the $200 prize aria 
for tenor and orchestra will be sung by 
the donor of the prize, George Hamlin. 
More than fifty manuscripts have been 
received by the committee. The judges 
are George Hamlin, Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
Edoardo Sacerdote and Arthur Olaf 
Anderson. 

Harold Henry, the Chicago pianist, 
has returned from Peterborough, N. H. 
He resumed his teaching Sept. 1. 

Robert W. Stevens, of the University 
of Chicago, gave a piano recital at 
Mandel Hall Friday evening, playing 


works by Bach, Schubert, Liszt, Verdi 
and Chopin. 

The Mendelssohn Club of Rockford has 
engaged a number of the vocal students 
of Umberto Beduschi to present, in oper- 
atic recitals, Verdi’s “Otello” and 
Puccini’s “La Bohéme” and “Tosca.” 

Julie Manierre, the soprano, has been 
the recipient of much attention in Cali- 
fornia, where she represented the Chi- 
cago musical clubs at the national con- 
vention at Los Angeles, and whence she 
writes that she met her former teacher, 
Mme. von Niessen+Stone in Berkeley. At 
San Mateo she was the guest of Mrs. 
John B. Casserly, formerly Celia Cudahy 
of Chicago, at whose home the Innisfall 
Quartet gave a fine program of chamber 
music. Miss Manierre will be back in 
this city about Sept. 16. 


Mrs. McCormick’s Absence 


The rumor that Mrs. Harold F. Mc- 
Cormick, patron of grand opera in Chi- 
cago, is about to sell her two Lake Forest 
homes is viewed with some misgivings in 
musical and social circles. Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick has resided for the last year in 
Zurich, Switzerland. Her absence here 
will be a distinct loss. 

Frances Ingram, the popular Chicago 
contralto, has been re-engaged by the 
Apollo Musical Club to be one of the 
soloists at its performance of Schu- 
mann’s “Ruth.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Dillard Gunn an- 
nounce the arrival of Janet Elizabeth, 
who was added to the family of this dis- 
tinguished musical pair last Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest L. Briggs an- 
nounce the arrival of a son, Winthrop 
Briggs. 

Ronald Webster, the music reviewer of 
the Chicago Tribune, and Elizabeth S. 
Fabian, both of Evanston, IIl., announce 
their wedding, which took place Tuesday 
afternoon, Sept. 7. 

The Chicago Woman’s Athletic Club 
announces a series of opera musicales 
by Mr. and Mrs. Marx E. Oberndorfer, 
which will be given in the club’s gymna- 
sium on Thursday mornings, beginning 
Nov. 4. The operas to be represented 
will be the novelties of the season of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Association. 


McCormack to Open Concert Series 


John McCormack, the Irish tenor, will 
open the series of concerts given by 
Wessels and Voegli, outside of the regu- 
lar orchestra season, at the Auditorium, 
Oct. 17. . 

Simon Buchhalter, the Chicago pianist 
and composer, will give a number of 
concerts and recitals the coming season. 
He will be heard in a joint recital with 
Rosa Olitzka under the management of 
F. Wight Neumann. 

Ignace Paderewski passed threugh Chi- 
cago last week on his way to Bar Harbor, 
Me. He will return here to give a con- 
cert and make a speech, Oct. 1, for the 
benefit of the Poles. 

Luigi Gulli, the Italian concert pianist, 
and Howard van Sweringen, tenor, have 
opened studios in the Fine Arts Building, 
where they will be jointly engaged in 
teaching. 

Thomas N. MacBurney, the vocal mas- 
ter, and his gifted wife, Elsa Fern Mac- 
Burney, left last week for Three Rivers, 
Mich., where they will spend a short 
vacation. They will resume their classes 
about Sept. 10 in their studios at the 
Fine Arts Building. Florence Pettinger, 
Mr. MacBurney’s assistant, has returned 
from a short vacation in Iowa. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Germaine Schnitzer to Give Series of 
Five New York Recitals 


_ Germaine Schnitzer, the popular pian- 
ist, will present a cycle of five recitals, 
devoted to composers of the romantic 
school, at Aeolian and Carnegie halls, 
New York, this season. The programs 
will be arranged with a view to demon- 
strating certain similar trends in musi- 
cal thought on the part of most of the 
romanticists. The series will be opened 
by a recital at Aeolian Hall in October. 








Princess Theater to Be Converted Into 
Miniature Recital Hall 


It has been announced that the Prin- 
cess Theater is to be given over to a con- 
siderable extent to recitals and concerts. 
Its size, which is diminutive, makes the 
hall ideal for musical events which call 
for intimacy. The Music League of 
America will supply the artists. 
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Engaged for the 
Cincinnati May Festival, 1916 


For Available Dates: 
Address Kline L. Roberts, Manager 
12 Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati 
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Dear MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Albert Mildenberg, Dean of the De- 
partment of Music at Meredith College, 
Raleigh, N. C., a musician as well as a 
composer of unquestioned ability, some 
years ago, at the time when the Metro- 
politan Opera House offered a prize of 
$10,000 for the best opera in English, 
came into the limelight by disputing the 
verdict of the judges, to whom he had 
submitted a manuscript of his own, on 
the ground that there was evidence that 


the manuscripts had not been handled 
“on the merits.” This was the competi- 
tion, you remember, in which Horatio 
Parker was awarded a prize for his 
opera, “Mona,” which you also may re- 
member, made a fiasco destime, a good 
deal because the plot was laid in Britain 
at the time of the Roman occupation, and 
so had little or no interest to Ameri- 
cans. 7 

Later Mildenberg sued the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company because when his 
manuscript was returned to him, a large 
part of the score, of which he had, un- 
fortunately, not kept a duplicate, was 
missing. What became of this suit I 
never heard. 

Some time after this, another manu- 
script of Mildenberg’s went to a watery 
grave with the sinking of a trans-At- 
lantic steamer on which he and the man- 
uscript were fellow-passengers. His ene- 
mies insisted that the score was too heavy 
for the ship. Be that as it may—as 
George Monroe would put it. ' 

Mr. Mildenberg then spent some time 
in Europe, and later returned to this 
country, when he was appointed Dean of 
the Department of Music at Meredith 
College, and has since attained consid- 
erable prominence and standing in the 
South, where his great experience, en- 
terprise and strenuous Americanism are 
bound to exert an important influence. 

Recently he delivered an address on 
the future of American music, before the 
Folklore Society, of the North Carolina 
Historical Association. This address 
formed the basis of an article which ap- 
peared in the supplement of the New 
York Times, a few weeks ago, and so ob- 
tained wide circulation. 

Mr. Mildenberg’s main points are that 
the South will provide the basis upon 
which the national music of America will 
rest, because it is the South, with its 
romance, sentiment and those qualities 
of aristocratic family connections, an 
aristocracy that still lives, a romance 
that still lives, a sentiment still alive in 
the hearts of the people in the South, 
vhich will give to musical expression 
written and composed there, its warmer 
tints. 

In the North, says Mr. Mildenberg, 
men and women have not retained so 
nuch of the kindlier sentiments of hu- 
man nature as one finds in the South. _ 

Then Mr. Mildenberg pays his compli- 

ients to northern composers, particu- 

irly the group of men, American by 
irth but with Puritanical ideas and sen- 
ments in the extreme, who have de- 
oted their lives to composition and 
iusic. While he credits this group with 
nastery of form, from a technical stand- 
int, he declares that they absolutely 
ick imagination. 
Next Mr. Mildenberg presents his 
ompliments to those who have been 
naking researches among the American 
ndians for the basis of American music, 
nd insists that no sane musician can 
onscientiously believe that the wild and 
eird war yells, the screeching guttural 
\oises with which we are familiar in so- 
alled Indian music, can find their place 


in the fabric of American music, as a 
basis. 

From this Mr. Mildenberg proceeds to 
re-state practically the position of your 
editor, namely that the time has come 
when America must declare her artistic 
independence of the Old World, not that 
we have lost our reverence for the great 
monuments to art that Europe has reared 
up, but that we have reached a point in 
our development, where we can stand on 
our own feet, and that we no longer 
need the prop of a European education to 
be able to take the natural talent to be 
found in the numberless students of 
American birth and parentage and de- 
velop it to the highest perfection. 

Later in his article Mr. Mildenberg 
backs up his assertion with regard to the 
South being the section of the country 
that will give us, in the future, our com- 
posers. 

Now, no man is more willing to accord 
to the South, not only here, but in Eu- 
rope, generous appreciation for all that 
it has given us in music, art, drama, lit- 
erature, and, let us not forget, also, in 
constructive statesmanship. But when 
we make a sharp division, as Mr. Milden- 
berg does, between the North and the 
South, and credit one section at the ex- 
pense of the other with a _ practical 
monopoly of romance and sentiment, we 
are simply repeating one of those old- 
fashioned prejudices that the intelligence 
of the age ought to have outgrown. 

There is just as much romance, senti- 
ment and above all idealism in the North- 
ern girl as there is in the Southern girl; 
in the Northern man as there is in the 
Southern man. The difference lies in 
this, that the Northern girl and man 
are more restrained, less impulsive, than 
their Southern counterparts, but it does 
not follow that they lack, on that ac- 
count, the characteristics which are al- 
ways so delightfully in evidence in the 
South. 

+ * * 

Mr. Mildenberg seems to fear that the 
great commercial and industrial develop- 
ment, which he believes will come in this 
country as one of the consequences of the 
war, may hamper our artistic aspiration 
and progress. 

Practical experience makes me differ 
from Mr. Mildenberg. Musical effort is 
largely at a standstill in the South to- 
day, simply because the Southern people 
haven’t the money, owing to the cotton 
situation, and the effect of the Wilson 
tariff on the producers of rice and sugar. 

Art needs financial support, as well as 
inspiration, and the country that has no 
money cannot give its children a musical 
education, cannot patronize artists, can- 
not buy pictures, cannot go to concerts, 
or the opera, cannot hear oratorios. His- 
tory does not tell of any period where a 
nation poverty-stricken to the extreme 
has enjoyed a period of artistic prosper- 
ity. 

Worldly prosperity and artistic prog- 
ress go hand in hand—that is simply a 
matter of common sense. 

*k * * 

Let me take up one further point 
which Mr. Mildenberg makes, namely 
with regard to the sources from which 
successful opera will come. 

He contends that the operas of Verdi, 
Wagner, Puccini, were successful be- 
‘ause these composers were, first of all, 
master stage-craftsmen, and then musi- 
cians, the result being that their operatic 
work smacks in every phase of the 
stage, the theater and its particular 
dramatic demands, and that it is because 
the American composer has ignored this 
side, this important factor of the work, 
that he has hitherto not produced operas 
which have had any popular appeal. I 
think it would have been proper, as well 
as more in accordance with the truth, 
had Mr. Mildenberg made a distinct ex- 
ception in favor of Victor Herbert’s 
“Natoma,” which had a very dramatic 
story and which, while it was not ac- 
corded, in my judgment, the credit due 
it in New York City, did meet with ap- 
proval all over the country and has been 
given a large number of times to 
crowded, enthusiastic audiences. 

Of the lighter works of Mr. Herbert 
and other American composers, I will 
not speak here. 

In this connection Mr. Mildenberg, in 
his sentiment, still harks back to the old, 
artificial period of opera. 

Had he pointed out that the future 
opera will be gripping music-drama, and 
that the complex life of this great nation 
affords ample subject matter, he would 
have gone a large step ahead and set 
many minds thinking. 

oa * * 

One issue which Mr. Mildenberg raises 
can be heartily endorsed and commended, 
and that is, when he says “To judge what 
will be the most compelling moving force 
in the formation of the music produced in 
this country by native composers will 
not mean merely the examination by a 





jury of men of indifferent equipment of 
a manuscript and the passing up of forty 
or fifty works without a hearing. Euro- 
pean art centers have not built up their 
bulwark of native art in this way. No 
jury is able to decide whether a work is 
good or not until it is put on the stage 
and produced. This is the way France, 
Italy, Germany and, in fact, all other art 
centers have found the works they have 
produced.” 

Mr. Mildenberg does not, of course, 
mean that a work that is obviously unfit 
cannot be recognized at sight, but that 
no musician is able offhand to read over 
an orchestrated score and grasp the 
dramatic values of the libretto, story, 
plot and even the pantomine necessary to 
the production of a lyric composition. 
Years ago when the late Colonel Maple- 
son was manager of Her Majesty’s, Lon- 
don, he feared to produce Guonod’s 
“Faust.” Then, trembling, he tried ‘The 
Soldiers’ Chorus” at a popular concert. 
After that he gots courage and produced 
“Faust.” We know the result! 

For years “Carmen” could get but a 
few hearings and did not attain success 
till after Bizet was dead. We know the 
result! 

* * * 


The experience of the dramatic world 
comes to Mr. Mildenberg’s assistance 
with compelling, indeed overwehlming, 
testimony. 

Some of the most conspicuous and 
most successful tragedies, melodramas 
and comedies have been passed over by 
experienced managers and members of 
the dramatic profession as of no value, 
and yet, chance having given them a pub- 
lic hearing, they became conspicuous 
successes. 

“The Two Orphans,” as a melodrama, 
when it first appeared a generation ago 
at the Union Square Theater, was voted 
as meaning disaster to the management. 
It ran for twenty years after that. 

A roaring comedy by the name of 
“Charley’s Aunt,” was rejected by every 
manager, and then became a tremendous 
“hit” in England, in this country, and 
was translated into French. 

One of the most brilliant successes for 
years was Klein’s “Lion and the Mouse.” 
Every manager had rejected it. 

A problem play, entitled “A Mes- 
senger from Mars,” after having been 
rejected by every manager, was produced 
by Mr. Hawtrey in England and later in 
this country with fear and trembling. It 
made an instantaneous success. 

Another problem play—or “morality 
play,” if you like—entitled “Everyman,” 
and later a morality play, entitled 
“Everywoman,” made fortunes for all 
concerned in their production. For 
years no manager would touch them. 

There was a conviction, rooted deep in 
the managerial mind to the effect that no 
play which would in any way satirize the 
Jewish people could be a success, on the 
ground that the Hebrews were great pa- 
trons of the theater, and would not stand 
for it. Along comes “Potash and Perl- 
mutter,” and seats are at a premium the 
second night. 

So I might go on and multiply in- 
stances, all of which, however, tend to 
this conclusion—namely, that what the 
people demand to-day is something that 
they recognize as having vital character- 
istics, as belonging to life—life as we 
know it. They have passed out and 
away from the old, stilted, artificial 
forms, and that is one of the reasons 
why such operas as have been produced 
by our American composers have not 
been the success that was hoped for. 

The fact that Mr. Parker is a Puri- 
tanical New Englander, as Mr. Milden- 
berg virtually asserts, has nothing to do 
with the question. Puritanical New 
England has given us, to begin with, in 
literature, some of the most. beautiful, 
romantic and idealistic creations. 

The trouble with Mr. Parker was that 
he selected subiects—or his librettist did 
for him—which had neither dramatic 
value nor that vital interest of which I 
speak. 

Mr. Mildenberg’s article is able, most 
interesting, and has value, particularly 
at this time. I trust he will print his 
original address and give it wide circu- 
lation. It deserves it. 

* * + 

The musical world may, before long, 
be treated to a sensation of the first 
magnitude, in the shape of an action for 
separation or divorce, which, I under- 
stand, will be brought by the wife of a 
world-renowned pianist, who is now in 
this country. 

She was a widow of considerable 
wealth, of high social position and great 
personal charm, when she married the 
pianist. The marriage, it was under- 
stood, was engineered by the then leader 
of society in New York. The lady fell 
in love with the pianist, whose genius 
became known when he was quite a lad. 
and who, thanks to American good will 


” 





and support, got his musical education, 
and a large part of the three-quarters of 
a million or so, which are said to rep- 
resent his fortune to-day. 

Unfortunately, however, while _ this 
artist is a genius of the first rank and 
is able to arouse the enthusiasm of 
audiences wherever he plays, his per- 
sonal equipment is of the most slender 
character. Vain, penurious to a degree, 
he is, as a man, what the French describe 
as “impossible.” 

He has never lost an opportunity, in 
interviews and articles in prominent 
periodicals, to belittle and deride what 
he is pleased to term “the lack of musi- 
cal knowledge and culture in this coun- 
try.” 

It never seems to have occurred to 
him that had we heen as ignorant as he 
claims, he never would have received the 
appreciation and the reward that he has, 
from us. 

» ok * 

I bring the matter up for two reasons: 

In the first place, when the matter 
becomes public, it will unquestionably 
again provide food for those who per- 
sistently contend that home life and an 
artistic career are incompatible. 

My contention here would be that they 
are wholly compatible, though, natural- 
ly, when a man or woman is before the 
public, and is very successful, there is a 
tendency to overweaning self-conscious- 
ness and the expansion of the head to a 
point where no hat will fit. 

But where the man or woman has 
true nature, then a good home life is 
wholly compatible with a successful ar- 
tistic career, though it should be remem- 
bered that, in many cases of marital in- 
felicity in the professional world, the 
trouble has come to people who were ill- 
mated anyhow, and who would have sep- 
arated or sought other partners, even if 
they had lived ordinary private lives. 

{ * .a 

The other point that I wish to bring 
out, is that this particular case _ illus- 
trates the tendency of people, particu- 
larly of women, to over-idealize the ex- 
ecutant, the performer, and thus fall in 
love with a man who may be incapable 
of a noble feeling, simply because the 
sentiments he expresses on the stage or 
the music he sings or plays on the stage, 
appeal to them. 

In other words, they confuse the rep- 
resentant with the author and composer, 
and credit the representant or executor 
of the work of the composer or author, 
with the sentiments or music put in his 
mouth. 

It is a known fact that the young 
man playing heroic parts in plays, has 
a most wonderful following of enthusi- 
astic girls who have fallen in love with 
him, not so much on _ account of his 
handsome appearance, as on account of 
the noble sentiments which he presents 
on the stage, though he personally may 
be, and very often is, a worthless char- 
acter. 

How many people, when they hear the 
pianist to whom I have referred, es- 
pecially among the younger women, 
think of Beethoven or Chopin, when he 
plays? Their minds are concentrated 
on the performer, who, however beauti- 


ful and capable his work may be, rep- 


resents only a small part in the result. 

That is also why so many women, all 
the way from the callow schoolgirls to 
fat old ladies, fall in love with the 
tenor, and stay in love with him, even 
when, in order to represent something 
like a respectable appearance on_ the 
stage, his circumference has to be kept 
within reasonable bounds by a _ horse 
girth. 

However, let us forgive the women if 
they err on this side, for, after all, the 
men owe all their happiness and much of 
their success to this very tendency to 
idealize. 

Where would the men be, if the 
women could see them as they really 
are! And would the noble American 
woman, who has endured so much un- 
happiness at the hands of the aforesaid 
pianist ever have married him,*had she 
known him as those know him who are 
acquainted with his—let me use a mild 
word—“peculiarities?”—asks 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 


Worcester Pianist to Wed 
WORCESTER, MAss., Sept. 5.—The en- 
gagement of Teresa C. Wiesner to James 
E. Masterson, both of Worcester, is an- 
nounced. Miss Wiesner is a pianist and 
a graduate of the New England Conserv- 
atory of Music. /. fe 


Glad to Recommend It 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 
Enclosed please find four dollars for 





two subscriptions. I shall always be 
glad to recommend your wonderful paper. 
A. ALBERTI. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 19, 1915. 
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ROCHESTER TO HAVE 
NEW CONCERT SERIES 


Agreement Made by Club and 
Booking and Promoting 
Corporation 





ROCHESTER, Sept. 4.—At the home of 
Mrs. Ettenheimer, president of the Tues- 
day Musicale, a hurriedly called meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
club sat in conference on Aug. 31 with 
the representative of the Booking and 
Promoting Corporation of New York. 
The latter, S. E. McMillen, had been in 
town several days, arranging a popular 
priced concert series for the coming win- 
ter, and when Mrs. Ettenheimer learned 


of his presence in the city, she immedi- 
ately got.into communication with him. 
The result of the conference is that 
the Booking and Promoting Corporation 
takes over the management of the two 
evening concerts that the Tuesday Mu- 
sicale had arranged for, and offers seven 
evening concerts at remarkably low 
prices for the season tickets, $3, $2.50 and 
$2. The members of the Tuesday Musi- 
cale get the additional concerts at no 
advance on the club dues, and the Book- 
ing and Promoting Corporation has as- 
sured to itself a large and appreciative 
audience as a nucleus for its evening 
concerts. The morning concerts of the 
Tuesday Musicale are not changed or in 
any way affected by the contract which 
was signed by the two managements and 
which is binding as long as the arrange- 
ments are satisfactory to both parties. 
The artists engaged for the evening 
concerts are Olive Fremstad, assisted by 
Marie Hertenstein; Harold Bauer and 
Pablo Casals; Francis McMillen, assisted 
by Nicholai Scheer; Ernest Schelling 
and May Peterson; Louise Homer ; 
Paul Reimers with Louise Cox, and Mar- 
garet Matzenauer with Beatrice Har- 
rison. M. E. W. 


‘“ MADE IN AMERICA” 


That Will Soon Be Best Musical Trade- 
mark, Says John Luther Long 


John Luther Long, who wrote the 
play, “Madama Butterfly,” contributes 
to The Etude an article on “What the 
Great War Will Mean to Music in 








America.” ; me 
“And will America assimilate its op- 
portunities?” he writes. “Undoubtedly. 


Everything is here and ready. And this 
is especially true of music. We are 
equipped. Composers are here, libret- 
tists are here, themes are here, atmos- 
phere and color are here, and the musi- 
cians and orchestras to interpret them 
—all are here! Besides, we are ham- 
pered by no traditions as to form in art. 
We shall produce something new—as we 
have always done with what we have 
undertaken. There will be freshness and 
virility in our art. There will be the 
joy of youth and life lived at high alti- 
tudes. There will be that thing in our 
music which Europeans find in our 
atmosphere—something brilliant and 
stimulating. 
“Do these things seem a bit wild? 
Wait and see. We Americans have 
always taken hold in this way. I am 
glad of that. I hope we always will. We 
‘go at it.’ Not always with discretion, 
but with that which, somehow, lands! 
“We must, we will, acquire the habit 
of making art here, instead of buying 
it ready made from Europe. Indeed, we 
must, we will, acquire the habit of send- 
ing the art we have made to the coun- 
tries which have been making it for us. 
‘Made in America’ will presently be a 
better trade-mark than ‘made in Europe’ 
even for those of us who have held that 
anything from Europe was better than 
anything from America, simply because 
it was from Europe. You will see 
America presently achieve ‘power’ in 
art as it has achieved power in more 
material things. And music, the most 
facile, the most widely dispersed of all 
the arts, will feel the impulse first!” 


NATIONAL OPERA TO TOUR 


South to Hear Organization in Operas 
of Italian Composers 








Enrico Odierno will take on tour the 
National Grand Opera Company, which 
comprises many well known singers, in- 
cluding Mme. Edvige Vicarri, Cecilia 
Zavaschi, Marian Brooks, Alice Haeseler, 
Louisa von Berg, Chev. Franco De 
Gregorio, Alberto Amadi, Roberto An- 
selmi, Giuseppe La Puma, Michele Ros- 
sini, Ernesto De Giacomo, Giuseppe An- 
salone and others. 


The company carries its orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Giuseppe Angelini 
and Giovanni Leotti. The répertoire in- 
cludes “Rigoletto,” “Barber of Seville,” 
“Don Pasquale” and “Friend Fritz.” 
The tour opens at South Bethlehem, Pa., 


on Sept. 25 and then proceeds through . 


the South. 





TOUR FOR MISS CONCANNON 


H. E. Bannister of Kansas City to Be 
Pianist’s Manager 
Three concertos with orchestral ac- 


companiment will make up the first Chi- 
cago concert to be given early this fall 








Gertrude Concannon, Gifted American 
Pianist 


by the gifted American pianist,. Ger- 
trude Concannon, whose personality is 
an engaging one, and who has achieved 
distinguished success abroad. Her man- 
ager, H. E. Bannister of Kansas City, 
has already booked a number of concert 
and recital dates for her and, though her 
headquarters will remain for the present 
in Kansas City, she will make extensive 
trips throughout the country. Both Emil 
Pauer and Mme. Carrefio have expressed 
their high esteem for Miss Concannon 
as an artist. Her playing has been char- 
acterized as brilliant and particularly 
musical. 





Need of Care in Vocal Diagnoses 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


A kindly warning to “knockers.” 

A young student came to New York 
from a warmer climate and spent the 
winter studying with a well-known and 
conscientious vocal teacher. The climate 
affected his throat. His teacher sent him 
to several throat specialists who could 
find no throat trouble. 

At the end of the season the student 
returned home, where his family physi- 
cian and his friends spread broadcast 
the report that the New York teacher 
had injured his voice. Later his physi- 
cian, making a careful study of his case, 
learned that he had the asthma and that 
it had been coming on for years, and that 
was what interfered with his lessons in 
New York. 

What now can compensate the New 
York teacher for the loss of his reputa- 
tion in that student’s home city, a loss 
due to the stupidity of the diagnosis of 
his physician? 

Knowing your editor’s interest in fair- 
play, I ask space for this little incident. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Very respectfully, 
MuUSIc PATRON. 

Topeka, Kan., Sept. 1, 1915. 





Worcester Festival Chorus at Work 


Worcester’s music festival chorus re- 
cently had its first rehearsal after the 
summer vacations. Dr. Arthur Mees con- 
ducted and 275 were present. “The Mad 
Fire Rider,” Pierné’s “Children’s Cru- 
sade” and Beethoven’s “Chorale Sym- 
phony” were given preliminary readings. 
Arthur J. Bassett of the music festival 
committee made brief remarks. 


—_ I 


The New York Musicians Club held its 
Thursday evening “informals” all sum- 
mer. Several picnics were enjoyed at the 
farm of John M. Fulton in Elmsford. 
The club hostesses are planning many 
things of a social nature for the plea- 
sure of the members and guests. French 
teas will be given next season once a 
month, when only French will be spoken. 
Mrs. Julian Edwards is the efficient 
chairman of hostesses. 


MELBA MAY BUILD CALIFORNIA HOME 


Prima Donna, Who May Have Country Place at Monterey, Starts 
Campaign to Preserve Architecture at Exposition —Schumann- 
Heink as “Movie”? Actress in Cage with Tiger—Damrosch Re- 
mains to Conduct Repetition of “Iphigenia’”’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Sept. 1, 1915. 


ME. MELBA is here, receiving a 

large share of the public attention. 
She walked down the gangplank from 
her Australian steamer the other day be- 
decked in jewels which the newspaper 
reporters appraised at $200,000. Then 
she went out to the Exposition and imme- 


diately took up a campaign for the per- 
petuation of some of the architectural 
attractiveness there. To-day’s_ story 
about her is that, like Schumann-Heink 
and Gadski and other musical celebrities, 
she has yielded to the lure of California 
and will build a summer home here, prob- 
ably at Monterey. 

Will L. Greenbaum is managing the 
Melba concerts, the first of which will 
be given in Los Angeles on September 15. 

When Mme. Schumann-Heink was in 
Los Angeles last July she was persuaded 
by the moving picture makers to enter 
a tiger’s cage and pose for pictures in 
the tiger’s company. “It was a strange 
experience,” she told me at the time of 
her participation in the Beethoven fes- 
tival. “I was nervous—oh, yes! But I 
was not so very frightened. They told 
me the tiger was tame and would not 
hurt me. We got along very nicely in 
the cage, but I felt more at ease when it 
was all over and I got out.” 


Halt Ticket Buyers by Megaphone 


Walter Damrosch was to have returned 
to the East last week but he has con- 
sented to remain and direct the orchestra 
in a special performance of “Iphigenia 
in Aulis” at the Hearst Greek Theater 


next Saturday. The three Greek trage- 
dies in the Margaret Anglin series have 
been given, but the first one, “Iphigenia,” 
is to be repeated. Thousands of persons 
were turned away at each performance. 
The Green Theater on the Berkeley hills 
accommodated about 10,000 persons. 
Two days before the “Medea” and 
“Electra” productions were given, the 
management went to the unusual trouble 
of advertising in the newspapers that all 
the tickets had been sold; and early on 
the evenings of the performances men 
with megaphones were stationed on the 
campus approaches to notify people with- 
out tickets that it would be “useless to 
climb the hill” as there was no chance 
of getting through the gates. The Dam- 
rosch music proved highly effective in 
the productions. 

Rudolf Kafka, Austrian violinist, ap- 
peared in recital at the St. Francis last 
week under the auspices of the San 
Francisco Musical Circle. His program 
consisted of Max Bruch’s Concerto in G 
Minor, Op. 26, Beethoven’s Romanze in 
F Major, Op. 50, two Grieg numbers and 
Kafka’s own “Uebermut.” 

Cecil Fanning, the baritone, and 
Frances de Villa, appeared as soloists 
with the Exposition Orchestra at a 
recent concert. 


Zuro Organizes Chorus 


A San Francisco chorus is being orga- 
nized by Josiah Zuro with the intention 
of giving a series of concerts. 

Mme. Drews, the soprano who arrived 
from Berlin several months ago, enter- 
tained a large gathering of prominent 
musical people at a recital in her Berke- 
ley home last week. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 








Can Play Accompaniments Without 
Notes by Using New Chord Chart 





N automatic chord chart to enable 

persons who do not know a single 

note of music to play their own accom- 

paniments and transpose them into all 

keys without the -aid of notes, is the 

latest musical invention. The inventor is 
Mrs. Eva Trew of Seattle. 

Children or adults may use the chord 
chart with equal facility. Skill comes 
without laborious effort, for it is all a 
matter of mathematics. Thus, in addi- 
tion to its value in playing accompani- 
ments and in transposition, the chart 
has likewise an educational advantage. 

With Mrs. Trew’s chart it is not nec- 
essary to know the key in which a work 
is written. The inventor uses a set of 
pointers, three in number—red, blue and 
citi point to the keynote in the 

ass, and in four colors, red blue, gold 
and white, pointing to the notes desig- 


nating the chords belonging to the key- 
note. 

_ The pointers are numbered _respec- 
tively 1, 2 and 3, designating the three 
fundamental changes required to play 
the accompaniment to any song. The 
chart transposes automatically in all the 
various keys simply by shifting it so that 
the pointer marked keynote will point 
directly above the keynote desired. 


Major and minor chords both may be 
played. 

It is claimed that by the aid of this 
chart accompaniments can be played to 
violin, mandolin, guitar, zither, flute or 
other instruments. The inventor has 
supplemented her automatic chart with 
a book of simple songs with marked in- 
dications for using the chart in accom 
paniments. 

Mrs. Trew is also at work on another 
chart, which she calls the music clock. 
In this invention the keys in music are 
correlated perfectly with the figures on 
the clock face. 





Thibaud in Good Health 


_ Despite the hardships of French army 
life, Jacques Thibaud declares in his let- 
ters to American friends that his health 
has never been better. Moreover, he has 
found odd moments to keep up his violin 
practice, for he is eager to return to the 
concert field the moment the war is ended. 
Another American tour will surely be 
made at that time. 





Paolo Ananian, the Armenian basso. 
who has for several years been a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
has been engaged by Max Rabinoff for 
the combination opera and ballet troupe 
which is to be headed by Anna Pavlowa. 
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SOUSA CLOSES RECORD 








COAST-TO-COAST TOUR 














Famous Band’s Season Remark- 
able for Amount of Territory 
Covered, Unusual Patronage 
in Northwest, Engagement at 
San Francisco Exposition and 


Performances Under Saint- 
Saéns—In Tacoma Stadium 


Organization Was Heard by 
Largest Seated Audience to 
Which It Had Ever Played 


By Cc. J. RUSSELL 


(Mr. Russell is one of the musicians in 
Sousa’s Band, and on the late world tour of 
the organization he contributed to MUSICAL 
AMERICA accounts of the band’s progress 
en route.] 


INCE completing their famous tour 
around the world in 1911 Sousa and 
his band have made successful annual 
American tours, but this year’s tour has 
been remarkable for the amount of terri- 
tory covered, the unusual patronage in 
the Northwest, the long engagement at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition and the 
participation of the band in performances 
under the baton of Camille Saint-Saéns. 
The band left New York at Easter and 
toured westward. At Paterson, N. J., 
Billy Sunday was conducting revival 
services near the Sousa concert hall. A 
felicitous arrangement made it possible 
for the band members to attend an early 
service of Sunday and for Sunday and his 
party to hear a late Sousa concert. Both 
Sousa’s musicians and Sunday’s party ex- 
pressed themselves as having been edified 
by what they respectively heard. 


Escort in Chicago 


At Chicago we played a week’s engage- 


ment at Medinah Temple, the largest 
temple in the world. We were met at 
the train by the Shriners’ Oriental Band 
and Arab Patrol and escorted to the 
temple. 

In due time Colorado Springs was 
reached and the members of the band 


availed themselves of the opportunity for 
visiting the Cave of the Winds, the 
Garden of the Gods and a couple of real 
ambitious members climbed Pike’s Peak. 
During our Colorado Springs engagement 
Guy Gaugler, a member of the cornet 
choir, heroically saved the life of a little 
girl who had fallen in the path of a pair 
of frightened horses. 

At Salt Lake City the band appeared 
in conjunction with the Tabernacle Choir. 
Mr. Sousa conducted the band numbers, 
and Evan’ Stephens’ conducted _ the 
choruses with band accompaniment, and 
John J. McClennan at the big organ. A 
feature of the concerts was Herbert 
Clarke’s magnificent rendition of Sulli- 
van’s “Lost Chord” with band and organ 
accompaniment. 


Conducted Massed Bands 


On reaching San Francisco we at once 
began our nine weeks’ engagement at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
The attendance, attention and enthusiasm 
manifested at our daily concerts left no 
question as to Sousa’s success at the Ex- 
position. On special days Mr. Sousa 
conducted the massed bands at the Ex- 
position, and, with the assistance of parts 
of the United States Army and Navy de- 
tailed at the Exposition, presented some 





march echoed from gate to gate through- 
out the Exposition grounds. 

From a musical standpoint, the coming 
of Camille Saint-Saéns was an event of 
international importance. This dis- 
tinguished musician, man of letters, 
lovable gentleman, old in years, young in 
spirit, came as a guest of the Exposition 
to direct concerts of his own orchestral 
and choral works, including his new sym- 
phonic episode, “Hail, California,” scored 
for orchestra, organ and military band, 
in the performance of which Sousa’s band 
participated. 


Siren-Made Modern Effects 


Among the sights at the exposition the 
daring aeroplane flights of Art Smith will 
never be forgotten, although the siren 
which announced his flights often made 
a band number, scored according to the 
conventional rules of harmony, sound like 
a composition of an ultra-modern. 

The success of Sousa’s band at the ex- 
position culminated with its farewell con- 
cert. Around a specially constructed plat- 
form in the center of the Court of the 
Universe were gathered 30,000 persons to 
express their appreciation of the Sousa 
concerts. At the close of a brilliant pro- 
gram the directors of the exposition pre 
sented Mr. Sousa with a medal and 
tendered him their thanks for his part in 
the success of the exposition music, ad- 
dressing him as one of the _ world’s 
“Captains of Music.” The members of 
the Exposition Fire Department also gave 
Mr. Sousa a pin. 

After playing “Auld Lang Syne” the 
band immediately went up the Pacific 
Coast on its homeward tour through the 
great Northwest. A short stop was made 
at Shasta Springs and concerts were 
given in the large cities of Oregon and 
Washington. 

Acoustics in Stadium 

At Tacoma the band played in the High 
School Stadium to an audience of 25,000, 
the largest seated audience to which we 
had ever played. The acoustics of the 
Stadium proved to be unusually fine, the 
pianissimos of Louis Fritze’s flute solo 
being distinctly audible to every listener. 


John Philip Sousa, Some of His Family and 
Soloists on the 1915 Tour of His Band. Left: 
Virginia Root, 














Soprano, on the Left, Mr. 
Sousa and Margel Gluck, Violinist, at 
Seven Falls, Col. Center: Sousa’s 
Band Playing to 25,000 in the Tacoma 


Stadium. In the Circle: At Shasta 
Springs, Left to Right: Mrs. Sousa, 
Miss Root, Priscilla Sousa, Susan 


Tompkins, Violinist, and Helen Sousa 
Albert 


together with the Press Club and a local 
band, escorted Sousa and his band from 
the station to the theater, and after the 
evening concert tendered them an enjoy- 
able smoker, at which Mr. Sousa told 
amusing stories of his European tours, 
and several members of the band con- 
tributed solos. 

While filling a week’s engagement at 
Spokane Mr. Sousa acted as one of the 
judges of the best band in attendance at 
the Eagles’ national convention, which 
was in. session there, contributed an 
article to a local newspaper on “The Evo 
lution of the Military Band,” shot with 
the Spokane Gun Club and enjoyed an 
auto trip through the Palouse wheat 
fields. At one of the evening concerts 
at Spokane the band played to an audi- 
ence of 30,000, and at the conclusion of 
the musical program W. J. Bryan de 
livered a peace oration. 


Aid 


At several of the cities of the North- 
west Mr. Sousa spoke before their Cham- 
bers of Commerce, urging greater munici- 
pal codperation in bringing the best in 
music to all the people. The local man- 
agers throughout the Northwest stated 
that the attendance at the Sousa concerts 
was the largest that any musical or 
ganization had attracted. 

A glance at Mr. Sousa’s programs for 
the past few months shows his catholicy 
of taste, together with a growing peace 
from American composers. He has re- 
cently added the Paul Dukas’s “Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice” to his répertoire—a number 
never previously played by any organiza- 
tion save the symphony orchestras. Mr. 
Sousa’s new march, “The Pathfinder of 
Panama”; his geographic suite, “Tales of 
a Traveler,” and his descriptive suite, 


Urged Municipal 


successful, as always. 















humorous 
never 


arrangement of 
failed to score. 


“Tipperary”’ 


Praise for Band and Soloists 


The work of the band and Mr. Sousa’s 
compositions were highly praised by the 
critics, and the soloists, too, received 
most favorable notices. Virginia Root 
and Herbert L. Clarke were extremely 
Margel Gluck, who 
scored a marked success in the early part 
of the tour, returned to her home in 
England, and Susan Tompkins finished 
the tour most ably as violin soloist. One 
of her successful encores was Cui’s 
“Orientale,” with harp accompaniment, 
by Joseph Marthage. 

Miss Root has recently acquired a gen- 
uine ukulele, the Hawaiian instrument, 
and she will doubtless soon play her own 
accompaniments to Hawaiian songs. 


Players Attend Banquets 


Messrs. Henry Heidelberg, piccolo; 
Louis Fritze, flute; Joseph Novite, clari- 
net; Paul Gerhart, oboe; Ugo Savolini, 
bassoon; I'rank Simon, cornet; Maurice 
Van Praag, horn; Ralph Corey, trom- 
bone, and John Perfetto, euphonium, all 
appeared as successful soloists at various 
times during the tour, which was ably 
managed by Edwin G. Clarke. The mem- 
bers of the band were entertained at 
banquets on several occasions and local 
bands often serenaded Mr. Sousa and 
later attended our concerts in a body. 

A trip through the hay and wheat 
fields of Montana and the Dakotas, with 
their record crops, brought us to the 
Twin Cities for a few concerts, and then 
another long journey to Philadelphia, 
where the band opens its month’s en- 
gagement at Willow Grove Park. A two 
weeks’ series of concerts at the Pitts- 
burgh Industrial Exposition will follow, 
and then Mr. Sousa will take his world- 





very effective historical musical episodes. At Seattle the Tilikums, a club of pro “Impressions at the Movies,” found espe famous organization to the New York 
On Liberty Bell Day his “Liberty Bell” gressive business and professional men, cial favor with the audiences, while the Hippodrome for the winter season. 
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ROYAL OPERA IN BERLIN 
OPENS FOR THE SEASON 





Premiére of ‘‘Mona Lisa,’’ by von Schillings, Will Be One of the Early 
Events at this Institution—Weingartner’s New Arrangement of 
‘“‘Oberon’””—More New Works by Reger—Success of a California 
Girl in Berlin—Next Bayreuth Festival to Be Held in 1917 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30. Neuve Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, W. 30, Aug. 15, 1915. 


——. coming season casts its 
shadows ahead. To-day, Sunday, 
the Royal Opera will re-open its doors, 
after the summer’s vacation, with a per- 
formance of the “Meistersinger.” Ac- 
cording to the program for the first half 
of the season, the first new production 
(new to this institution) will be “Tales 
of Hoffmann,” which will be brought out 
during September. This opera, as our 
readers will remember, was announced 
for last season, but the production was 
abandoned owing to the war. The prin- 
cipal réles will be sung by Lily Hafgren 
Waag, Claire Dux, Ethel Hansa and 
Messrs. Kirchner and Schwarz. The last 
three artists have been newly engaged. 
Frau Hansa is an American. Herr 
Kirchner was formerly with the Char- 
lottenburg Opera and Herr Schwartz 
with the Vienna Royal Opera. Leo 
Blech will conduct. 

Another premiére, which also had 
originaily been planned for last season, 
will be that of Max von Schillings’s 
“Mona Lisa,” given under the direction 
of Richard Strauss. In November a 
newly prepared production of “L’Afri- 
caine,” by Meyerbeer, is to be brought 
out. 

In connection with new arrangements 
of operas, mention should be made of 
that of Weber’s “Oberon,” by Felix von 
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Weingartner. From what we hear, 
Weingartner has retained the original 
dialogue, wherever its omission would 
mean the loss of an essential part of the 
story, but, wherever it has been possible 
to eliminate the deficiencies of the 
libretto, he has done so. In the revision 
of the words that are sung, Weingartner 
is said to have evinced excellent judg- 
ment. The production of this latest 
“Oberon” version at the Municipal Opera 
in Hamburg is said to have met with 
pronounced success. 


Max Reger’s Busy Muse 


The indefatigable Max Reger con- 
tinues to add to his long list of creations. 
In historical Jena, he has completed, 
among other pieces, a string trio and a 
suite for small orchestra and is at work 
upon a “Liebeshymnus” (after the poem 
by Jakobowsky) and the “Einsiedler” 
(“Hermit”) by Eichendorff. He is also 
completing transcriptions of Bach’s 
piano compositions, which, in view of his 
reputation as a Bach connoisseur and a 
master of contrapuntal writing, are 
bound to awaken the keenest interest. 

Loretta Weir of San Francisco made 
a gratifying impression on July 27, when 
she sang at the salon of Mme. Kirsinger 
before a large audience, including many 
people prominent in musical circles of 
Berlin. A clear, fresh soprano voice, 
capable of great dramatic expressive- 
ness, fine interpretative ability and a 
charming personality were responsible 
for her unusual success. Miss Weir is 
a pupil of Louis Bachner. 


ir 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Theater des Westens will soon 
produce Leo Fall’s new operetta, “Der 
kiinstliche Mensch,” and Max Winter- 
feld’s “Das Fraeulein vom Amt.” 

In the spring of 1916-17, Felix von 
Weingartner is to conduct three concerts 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra _ in 
Berlin. 

The Ducal Court Theater of Mann- 
heim announces the engagement of Vic- 
tor Wolfgang Schwarz as conductor for 
the coming season. 





Next Bayreuth Festival in 1917 


BERLIN, Aug. 8.—The next Bayreuth 
Festival will take place in the summer 
of 1917. 

The Bliithner Orchestra will open its 
season on Oct. 3 next, under the leader- 
ship of Paul Scheinpflug, who succeeded 
in returning to Berlin after his long im- 
prisonment in Russia. The dates for 
the Hausegger concerts have not yet 
been fixed. 

The Royal Orchestra of Dresden will 
give concerts in Berlin, under the direc- 
tion of Richard Strauss this fall, and 
will play Strauss’s latest work, “Alpen- 
sinfonie.” 

Mafalda Salvatini of the Berlin Royal 
Opera has been engaged for a number 
of guest performances at the Charlotten- 
burg Opera. 

To-day’s B. Z. am Mittag publishes an 
article by Frau Louise Wolff, the pres- 
ent owner of the Concert-Direction 
Wolff, in which she declares that in spite 
of the war, last winter was a good mu- 
sical season, and predicts a fairly suc- 


cessful one next winter. She laments 
the effect of the charity movement in the 
concert world upon the interests of the 
artists. O. P. JACOB. 


Bequest Makes Oxford (Mass.) Concert 
Series Possible 


WorcEsTER, Mass., Aug. 30.—Through 
the provisions of the will of Charles 
Larned, who died in October, 1913, citi- 
zens of Oxford are to have a free course 
of concerts each winter so long as the 
$10,000 set aside in the will lasts. The will 
stipulated that a committee of three be 
elected by the town to serve without pay. 
The committee has been chosen as fol- 
lows: Andrew P. Howarth, Mrs. Harriet 
B. Hallowell and Daniel M. Howe. Con- 
certs thus far arranged will introduce 
Colangelo’s Band and Orchestra with 
Anthony Guarino and Ruth Russell; the 
Florentine Musicians, including Mollie 
Mildram, soprano; Stella Marek, violin- 
ist; Mabel C. Brodbeck, accompanist, and 
Andrew Vissochi, harpist, and another 
group, including Grace Hall-Riheldaffer, 
soprano, and Alexander von ee ss 
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Leginska Gives Eight Master-Composer 
Recitals in New York 


Leginska, the English pianist, an- 
nounces a series of eight master-com- 
poser recitals for A£olian Hall, New 
York, during the early part of this com- 
ing concert season. Her programs will 
be devoted to Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Schubert, Schumann, Liszt, MacDowell 
and Chopin. 
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ELLIS TO MANAGE 
METROPOLITAN VISIT 


Boston Season of Company to Be 
under Direction of Symphony 
Head 


Boston, Aug. 30.—The three weeks’ 
season of opera which will be given next 
spring at the Boston Opera House by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company will 
take place under the Boston direction of 
Charles A. Ellis. Mr. Ellis undertakes 
this management at the urgent request 
of Messrs. Gatti-Casazza and Otto H. 
Kahn of the Metropolitan company. 
The company will be headed by Geraldine 
Farrar and Enrico Caruso, and Mr. 
Toscanini is announced as the conductor. 

The news of Mr. Ellis’s Boston direc- 
toiship has been received with much 
pleasure in this city. Mr. Ellis as man- 
ager of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and of a few of the most famous artists 
who concertize in America has long en- 
joyed the confidence and the esteem of 
the musical public, not only of Boston, 
but of al musical centers throughout the 
United States where his artists and his 
reputation as a manager are known. His 
name has always stood for the highest 
standaids of artistic and financial man- 
agement, and it is remembered that in 
years past an offer to him to become di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany was only refused because of Mr. 
Ellis’s fidelity to the interests of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and _ its 
founder, Major Henry L. Higginson. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company, un- 
der the arrangements made with Mr. 
Ellis, contracts to bring its entire com- 
pany, scenery and settings for the operas 
to be performed here to the Boston Opera 
House, and it is believed that this reper- 
toire will offer many operas which are 
not new in New York, but which have 


not yet been heard in Boston. O. D. 
St. Louis Symphony Society in New 
Quarters. 

St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 28.—The St. 


Louis Symphony Society has given up 
its offices in the Central National Bank 
Building and has moved to the Knights 
of Columbus Building, where is has com- 
bined its business office with is library. 
The orchestra was divorced some years 
ago from the Choral Society, but the 
great mass of music which was used by 
that society is still owned by the orches- 
tra and, together with the new compo- 
sitions which have been acquired, consti- 
tutes one of the most complete orchestral 
and choral libraries in the country. The 
society also announces the appointment 
of A. S. Cale as assistant manager of the 
rchestra. Mr. Cale will devote his time 
primarily to the press work and other 
fice duties. H. W. C. 


Matzenauer and Ferrari-Fontana Motor 


to Chicago 
Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, the _ Ital- 
an tenor, and his wife, Margaret 
Matzenauer, the famous Metropolitan 


pera Company prima donna, motored 
own from their summer home in 
chroon Lake to Poughkeepsie recently, 
emaining there over night before con- 
nuing their trip to Chicago in their 
ew automobile. 








ST. PAUL CLUB HOLDS ITS EXECUTIVE 
MEETING AT DE WOLF FOREST CABIN 
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The Executive Board of the Schubert Club Interrupted by the Camera Man During a Business Meeting Held in “the Cabin” 


at “Wolf Lodge,” the Summer Home of Jessica De Wolf, the St. Paul Soprano. 
Mrs. Emil Waeger, Assistant Librarian; Mrs. E. L. Mann, Chair, 
Mrs. F. H. Ellerbe, Chairman, Philanthropy 


sephine Norval, Chairman, 


Auditing Committee; 


man, Associate Section; Mrs. W. P. Plant, Chairman, House Committee; 


Committee; Gertrude Hall, 


Recording Secretary; 
J. W. Thompson, Librarian; Mrs. Warren S. Briggs, President; Grace Whitridge 


Chairman, American Music Committee. 


a: PAUL, MINN., Aug. 11.—The 
Executive Board of the Schubert 
Club held its midsummer meeting at 
“Wolf Lodge,” the country home of 


Jessica De Wolf, the well-known St. Paul 
soprano. In several ways, this was an 
important meeting. Conspicuous interest 
centered on the arrangements made for 
the appearance of John C. Freund in 
St. Paul under the auspices of the club. 
For many months has it been in the 
minds of those who guide the destinies 
of the Schubert Club to give to its mem- 
bers and to the citizens of St. Paul the 
opportunity for learning first hand of 
the propaganda in the cause of the 
American musician about which so much 
has been seen in the public press and 
which has aroused so much attention in 
this country and Europe. 

It is now expected that Mr. Freund 
will give his address in St. Paul Friday 
evening, Oct. 29. This is one of four 
dates to be filled by Mr. Freund in 
Minnesota during October, probably 
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ANNOUNCES THE OPENING OF HIS 
FALL TERM ON MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 13th 


DUDLEY BUCK 


Teacher of Singing 














within two weeks’ time. Duluth, Minne- 
apolis, Winona and St. Paul are the 
cities to be visited, according to the 
present schedule. 

Other important events in the pros- 
pectus of the Schubert Club were dis- 
cussed at this meeting and will center 
about this engagement with Mr. Freund, 
and be announced when arrangements 
for the entire season are completed. 

The accompanying picture represents 
the executive board of the Schubert 
Club, when it finds itself interrupted 
in executive session by the camera 
man. In the picture are to be seen 
some of the interior beauties of ‘Wolf 


Lodge.” “The Cabin,’ with its har- 
monious proportions, its beamed ceil- 
ing and wonderful! fireplace, its case- 


ment windows, its artistic interior fur- 
nishing of rustic design, its wealth of 
Navajo rugs, ancient pottery and bas- 
ketry from tne land of the Cliff-dwellers, 
is an expression of its presiding muse, 
Jessica De Wolf, who, with her husband, 
Daniel F. De Wolf, give all their leisure 
hours of the summer months to the en- 
joyment of this delightful spot on the 
shore of Lake Minnetonka. 

Altogether, “Wolf Lodge,” with its 
garden, in which Mrs. De Wolf works 
every day, is a direct expression of an 
artistic temperament and training which, 
during the concert season, is calied into 


Reading from Left to Right: Jo- 


Mrs. Ward Beebe (Rear), Chairman, Education Committee; Mrs. 


(Guest); Mrs. Wolf, 


Jessica De 


play in a vocal technic which is wrought 
to a nicety, backed by a knowledge of 
literature, from which she draws liber- 
ally in the forming of a well-built pro- 
gram. Mrs. De Wolf identifies herself 
with local interests through her mem- 
bership in the Schubert Club, being 
chairman of its “American Music” com- 
mittee; and again by enrolling with the 
“Music and Allied Arts Bureau” re- 
cently established by Mrs. Laura Coak- 
ley Wallin in the Twin Cities. Mrs. De 
Wolf is the soprano and leader of the 
House of Hope choir, of which she has 
long been a member. r.L. ©. B. 


Mrs. Herman Lewis on Booking Trip 


Mrs. Herman Lewis is making her 
first fall booking trip in the Middle 
West and will make her headquarters at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, until Sept. 
15. 


Would Not Miss an Issue 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Enclosed find check for renewal of my 
subscription to your valuable and inter- 
esting paper. I look forward to its com- 
ing each week, and dislike to miss one 
issue. 

Very truly, 
EMILY RICE. 
Easton, Pa., Aug. 26, 1915. 
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LEMARE BEGINS HIS 
EXPOSITION RECITALS 


English Organist on 5lst Trip to 
America— Rosenbecker’s 
Orchestra Post 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Aug. 27.—Ed- 
win Henry Lemare, the noted organist, 
has arrived from England and is giving 
his series of organ recitals at the Ex- 
position. This trip is the fifty-first he 
has made to America. Having an 
American wife and the record of a resi- 
dence in Pittsburgh, he is not entirely 
a foreigner and he expresses feelings of 
deep interest in the musical progress of 
this country. 


“Generally speaking,” he says, “Amer- 
ican audiences critically demand the best 
in the art of organ playing and are most 
appreciative and ae sien Hern There 
are here, as everywhere, exceptions, but 
in most of the cities of the United States 
where great orchestras have been estab- 
lished the public has high advantages in 
musical education and is undoubtedly 
profiting by them. Organ-building has 
made great strides here during the past 
twelve or fifteen years and is gradually 
becoming as noted as the American 
pianoforte industry.” 

Louis Persinger, as already announced 
in MusicaAL AMERICA, has been engaged 
as concert-master of the San Francisco 
Orchestra, under the direction of Alfred 
Hertz. He is to succeed Adolph Rosen- 
becker in that position, while Mr. Rosen- 
becker assumes the leadership of the 
second violins and the important post of 
assistant conductor. Mr. Rosenbecker 
is particularly to assist Conductor Hertz 
in the preparatory work, taking a con- 
siderable share of the rehearsal re- 
sponsibility. THOMAS NUNAN. 





Fremstad to Sing in Utica 


One of the earliest of Olive Fremstad’s 
concerts for the impending season is 
booked for the evening of Oct. 6 in Utica, 
N. Y., and will take place in the large 
Armory. Mme. Fremstad has returned 
to New York from her summer camp in 
the Maine woods, where she has been 


“resting strenuously” in preparation for 
her series of concert tours for 1915-16, 
under the management of the Booking 
and Promotion Corporation, Aeolian 
Hall, New York. Mme. Fremstad will 
have as assisting artist at the Utica con- 
= David Hochstein, the young violin- 
ist. 


REAL JAPANESE ‘“‘BUTTERFLY”’ 








Rabinoff Imports Miura Zukkury, Who 
Sang R6le in London 


Puccini’s opera, “Madama Butterfly,” 
will be given a new premiére this season 
by the Boston Grand Opera Company, in 
a form in which it has never been given 


before. Its leading réles will be repre- 
sented by singers of nationalities corre- 
sponding to those which John Luther 
Long gave to these characters in his story. 
Riccardo Martin, the American tenor, 
as Lieut. Pinkerton of the U. S. Navy; 
Thomas Chalmers, the American bari- 
tone, as the U. S. Consul; Elizabeth 
Campbell, the American mezzo-soprano, 
as Kate Pinkerton, and Miura Zukkury, 
the Japanese lyric soprano, as Madama 
Butterfly. 

Zukkury San, who was educated at 
the Conservatory of Music in Nagasaki 
and who had her operatic training in 
Italy and Russia, sang the title réle of 
“Madama Butterfly” in eight perform- 
ances during the last Russian season at 
the London Opera House. She will sail 
on the Saint Paul to arrive in New York 
on Sept. 12, for her first visit to Amer- 
ica as a member of the opera company 
combined with the Pavlowa Ballet. 





Aborns to Give Opera in New York This 
Season 


Milton and Sargent Aborn are arrang- 
ing for a season of opera to be given 
after the Christmas holidays. The opera 
will be neither in English nor affiliated 
in any way with the defunct Century com- 
pany or City Club, it is said. The im- 
presarios expect to assemble a company 
of experienced artists. 


Royal Dadmun, baritone, and Salva- 
tore de Stephano, harpist, both artists 
under the direction of the Music League 
of America, has been re-engaged for the 
musical course of Williamstown, Mass., 
in joint recital. 








Annie Louise David Potent Factor in 
Developing Harp as Solo Instrument 





NNIE LOUISE DAVID, the harpist, 
whose portrait appears on the first 
page of this issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
furnishes an excellent example of what 
an American musician, who has been a 
serious worker in her own country, can 
accomplish. 

But a few years ago, comparatively, 
the harp was seldom heard outside the 
orchestra. To-day, that has all been 
changed, and to this artist must a large 
share of credit be given for developing 
the harp as a solo instrument. 

Mrs. David’s engagements in concert 
and recital among the best clubs in the 
country number about one hundred an- 
nually. She began her musical educa- 
tion with the study of the piano, and for 
nine years was a pupil of Arthur Foote. 


She then toured the country as a pian- 
ist with success, but soon realized that 
the field was so overcrowded that her 
opportunities would be limited. 

She then began the study of the harp 
with the late Heinrich Schuecker of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, whose 
pupil she was for several years. The 
knowledge of the piano that she brought 
to the study of the harp was a potent 
factor in the rapid advancement she 
made. 

Mrs. David is an American, born in 
this country, and a thorough believer in 
the propaganda of the editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA for the musical independence of 
this country. In private life she is the 
wife of Walter David of the managerial 
firm of Foster and David of New York. 





Admission to Worcester Series Based on 
Cost of Giving 


WorRCESTER, MAsS., Sept. 8.—Com- 
munity music will be given its second 
year’s tryout in Worcester beginning on 
Oct. 18 and continuing until the end of 
the music season in April. The concerts 
will be presented under the direction of 
Lester S. Butler, who will offer . Alice 
Christine Heaphy in a series of four 
piano recitals. The dates and subjects 
follow: Oct. 18, “With Classical Com- 
posers”; Nov. 29, “Classicists, Romanti- 
cists and Moderns”; Jan. 17, “The Dance, 
Ancient, Medieval and Modern”; April 
24, “An Opera Night.” S. Harrison 
Lovewell, Boston, may give one or more 
lectures in the contemplated series on the 
theory and appreciation of music. Ad- 
mission to these community concerts is 
based on the actual cost of giving, the 
commercial side being eliminated that the 
masses may be given basic education in 
matters musical. m WwW. ©. 


Frederick Gunther Returns from His 
Vacation in Middle West 


Frederick Gunther, the bass-baritone, 
and his wife, the soprano, have returned 
to New York from their vacation, which 
was spent in Detroit and Cleveland. On 
their way home they stopped at Buffalo 
and motored to Niagara Falls and Lake 


Ontario. While in Detroit Mr. Gunther 
devoted some of his time to teaching and 
will have a large class when he returns 
there next summer. During the coming 
musical season the Gunthers will be heard 
— in concert and together in joint 
recitals. 





Baltimore Singers Raise Money to Buy 
Pedestal for Prize Bust 


The United Singers of Baltimore held 
a concert recently at Arion Park to raise 
funds for the pedestal of the Kreutzer 
Bust won by the Baltimore singers in 
Brooklyn at the recent singerfest. There 
was special competitive singing. Prizes 
were won by the Harmonie Singing So- 
ciety Quartet, Arion Quartet, and the 
Mozart Méannerchor Quartet. The 
judges were David S. Melamet, Edward 
H. Boéckner and R. E. Rebbach. Within 
a short time the pedestal will be built; 
the bust is to be placed at one of the 
entrances of Patterson Park. 

F. C. B. 


A Splendid Paper 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 
Enclosed find a check for a year’s sub- 
scription for Miss Lowell. You certainly 
publish a splendid paper. 
Very sincerely, 
(Mrs.) F. H. Hin. 














for grand opera. 





R. WILLIAM THORNER, who has been a successful teacher in 
Europe, where many of his pupils are prominent in the foremost 
opera houses, will continue classes at 2128 Broadway, New York. 

He already has a large class of promising pupils who are being prepared 
In the short time that Mr. Thorner has been in America 
he has already put several successful singers before the public. Mr. 
Thorner, who has very close connections with all the operatic managers, 
will secure engagements for his pupils, when ready, in Grand or Comic 
Opera or Concert work. One of these has been engaged by Campanini for 
Chicago Opera Co. Mr. Campanini’s interest in Mr. Thorner’s excellent 
work is shown in the following letter: 


DYPNLUEVATELADU EAHA ULULALUNUNUT 





CLARIDGE HOTEL, Thorner and hismethod 
New York City. . P 
April 12, 1918. of teaching are Mme. 
Mr. William Thorner, Schumann-Heink, who 





Among the artists who 
have endorsed Mr. 























 Rieeag ode aes Mn aacleeaonaiial 





2128 Broadway, writes: WILEIAM THORNER 
New York City. 
Dear Mr. Thorner “Mr. Wilham Thorner, the best vocal teacher I ever met and whom 
Jeing fully acquainted with your good I strongly recommend.” 
rork as a singing teacher, I do not hesi- le ied , 
sepiytaagnray tet ge Adamo Didur, the great basso of the Metropolitan Opera House 
tate to state that I shall take personal | Se he neal th Mr. T se, 
; ; ; whose daughter 1s studying w . “ne Pitee ° 
interest in your pupils whom you may ro us ee is studying with Mr. Thorner, writes: 
prepare for grand opera and give them To Mr. Thorner, the great master of SINLINEG, with full confidence 
an opportunity to make a début in my in his good work.” 





theatre at Parma, Italy. This will en- 


: Others who have strongly endorsed Mr. Thorner are: Edouard de 
able them to obtain experience, routine 


Reszke, Andrea de Segurola, George Hamlin, Marguerite Syl 

; : SRE, « Se. , , Marguerite Sylv 
and practice before they can be accepted 5 Ss guerite Sylva. 
by the operatic institutions in the United 
Wishing you the 


Mr. Thorner’s experience has led many prominent artists to coach 


States of America. with him. His thorough knowledge of English, French, German and 


best of su cess. 





Italian and the routine of operatic work qualify him for the above 
Yours very sincerely, endorsements. 


(Signed ) CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI, 











Address: 2128 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Telephone 1050 Columbus 
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CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI 
Photo (c) Mishkin. 
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and “‘Sieglinde’”’ 








ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD / 


Son of a Once Distinguished Father and Still Eminent Mother Discards Baritone Répertoire for That 
of a Heroic Tenor—Belgian Bellringer’s Art Displayed in Dorsetshire Village—-Wagner Star 
of Other Days Rounds Out Her Three Score Years and Ten—Mapleson Project for Assisting 
Unemployed Opera Singers Falls Through— English Conductors of Popular Concerts Find 
Means of Eluding Ban on Modern German Composers— Severe Tests for Graduating Violin 
Students at Leading Swiss Conservatory—Concerning the Household Economy of ‘“‘Hunding’’ 

















OLLOWING in line with many bari- 
tone celebrities, Giovanni Taglia- 
pietra has gone the way of all baritone 
flesh and become a tenor. This young 
singer, whose career will be a matter of 
interest to many Americans because of 
their affection for his illustrious mother, 
Teresa Carreno, was making steady 
progress in his career in Italy until a 
bronchial catarrh with which he was suf- 
fering made an operation necessary last 
year. The unexpected result of the oper- 
ation was that his voice, which had been 
a high baritone, ascended into still a 
higher region and is now emphatically a 
heroic tenor in quality. 

Because of the demoralized condition 
of the operatic world even in Italy after 
the outbreak of the Great War, young 
Tagliapietra spent all last winter with 
his family in Berlin. A few weeks ago, 
however, he returned to Milan to work 
up his new répertoire as a tenor with his 
teacher there. As a native of this 
country—he, like his sister Teresita, was 
born in New Rochelle, N. Y.,—he enjoys 
American immunity from all personal 
ramifications of the war complications 
that have made enemies of the country 
in which his home now is and the coun- 
try in which he is serving his apprentice- 
ship as a young artist. The voice and 
art of his father, who is still a resident 
of New York, are still a pleasurable 
memory to many of the older generation 
of American opera “fans.” 

Mme. Carreno had a singularly suc- 
cessful season last year with her tours 
in Norway and Sweden, Holland, Spain 
and Germany—she had eleven concert 
and recital engagements in Berlin alone, 
an almost unique record for a pianist— 
and the prospects are that her coming 
season will by no means lag behind. 

* * * 

HE master-bellringer of Belgium, 

where the art of the carillonneur has 
reached a unique stage of development, 
recently gave his annual recital on the 
bells of Cattistock, which has the finest 
carillon in England. Joseph Denyn has 
crossed over from Belgium regularly for 
several summers to carry the melodious 
echoes of Malines to Cattistock. 

On this occasion he played chiefly folk- 
tunes of Belgium and national airs of 
England. The “Chanson d’Ypres” and 
“Valeureux Liégeois” and “Air local de 
Malines” were followed by “Home, Sweet 
Home,” “The Banks of Allan Water” and 
“The March of the Men of Harlech,” and 
the national anthems of the Allies 
brought the recital to a close exactly at 
the hour. 

Of this “atmospheric” (in more senses 
than one) recital in the charming little 
village set among the hills of Dorsetshire, 
the London Times says: “It was an hour 
of simple and beautiful tunes ringing 
out over the sunlit fields. But it was 
more—something as different as possible 
from the mechanical playing of melodies 
harmonized on bells. M. Denyn’s mas- 
tery and the personality of an artist 


b 


were felt in every gradation of tone in 

the delicate ornaments surrounding the 

melodies, and most of all in the fanciful 

flights of his improvised preludes.’ 
* * k 

NOTHER bright, particular lumi- 

nary of the days of Wagner pre- 


’ 


mieres has been celebrating a milestone 
reached. Just a few weeks ago the first 
Kundry, Theresa Malten, passed her six- 
tieth birthday. Now Amalie Materna, 
who shared with Malten the Wagnerian 
heroines in most of the early Bayreuth 


adequate theater in London on reasonable 
terms. 
Pas * * 
A FACETIOUS London writer, whose 
curiosity regarding the private 
lives of operatic heroes and heroines has 


opera which of the very nature of its 
subject—dealing with a legend of the 
German capital—should have been racy 
of the soil. 
The result, as all the world knows, was 
a failure, though a determined effort was 
made by the Berlin Royal Opera to make 
Berlin opera-goers believe they liked it. 
Someone has suggested recently that the 
Kaiser in debarring the Leoncavallo 
operas found a welcome opportunity to 
get squared off with the composer of 
“Pagliacci” for the “Roland of Berlin” 
fiasco. . 
* * x 
OME resourceful English conductors 
have discovered an ingenious way 
of eluding the now generally recognized 
ban on modern German music. Pur- 
veyors of the lighter type of music have 
encountered a serious difficulty in secur- 
ing the enlivening marches with which, 
English tradition has it, popular pro- 
grams should begin, and now they have 
found a happy inspiration in the reports 
that the Germans are eliminating as 
rapidly as possible all English and 


French words from their vocabularies 
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The Mozarteum in Salzburg, Where Lilli Lehmann Will Coach Young Singers in Mozart Traditions 


No more eloquent memorial to Lilli Lehmann can ever be designed after her death than the Mozarteum in Salzburg, the materialization 
in her lifetime of a dream long cherished by the great Empress of Song, a permanent testimonial to many years of devotion, amounting 
almost to a religion on her part to the art and memory of Mozart. This institution, which was formally opened a year ago this summer 
in the beautiful Mozart town in the Salzkammergut, is now the official Mozart headquarters. It comprises a Mozart museum, a conservatory 
of music and two concert halls, one especially designed for chamber music. It is here that Frau Lilli will coach a few young singers every 
summer in the traditions of Mozart singing, of which she herself is a peerless exponent. 


festivals and was an even more cele- 
brated artist, has rounded out the scrip- 
tural three score years and ten at her 
home in Germany. 

And again, as one reflects that Ma- 
terna, like Malten, is nothing more than 
a name to the present generation, the 
temptation cannot be resisted to point by 
contrast to that magnificent Amazon, 
Lilli Lehmann, who snaps her fingers at 
her sixty-eight years and goes on sing- 
ing. 


“bayer ee HENRY MAPLESON’S 
fine scheme to provide opera and 
concert singers with engagements that 
would tide them over another “lean” war 
season is not to materialize after all. 
With the backing of a London financier, 
Colonel Mapleson planned to arrange an 
elaborate “Gems of Opera Revue,” which 
would employ a large number of the 
lesser stars now “at liberty,” as the ad- 
vertisements in the London dailies ex- 
press it. The reason Colonel Mapleson 
gives for the failure of this desirable 
project is the impossibility of securing an 


been piqued by a _ program note to 
“Madama Butterfly” to the effect that 
Pinkerton has bought the house for his 
Japanese bride “in Japanese fashion, for 
999 years, with the right of giving 
monthly notice,” would now particularly 
like to know how much Hunding allowed 
Sieglinde for housekeeping expenses. 
He thinks that judging by the meal which 
she served Siegmund it cannot have been 
very much. 


UGGIERO LEONCAVALLO recently 

conducted the first performance of 

a “Hymn to France” he has composed 

and dedicated to President Poincaré. 

The performance took place at the Paris 
Opéra Comique. 

Apropos of the fact that Leoncavallo 
is one of the Italian composers against 
whom the Kaiser’s ban on Italian operas 
was supposed to be especially aimed, it 
is interesting to recall that some ten 
years ago the Kaiser entrusted Leonca- 
vallo in preference to any German com- 
poser with the task of writing an opera 
on the “Roland of Berlin” theme, an 


and replacing them with others of native 
origin, 

Robin H. Legge relates in the Daily 
Telegraph that a regular patron of so- 
called popular concerts recently noted 
what excellent music was being written 
by an unknown but apparently very 
promising young composer named Tay- 
lor. “Some of his work had, it is true, 
a rather familiar ring, but it was bright, 
vigorous and well-scored, and apparently 
exactly what was wanted. At last came 
a day when there figured in the program 
a piece even more familiar than the 
others, and the truth dawned on him. 
Taylor was none other than our old friend 
Schneider, whom the conductor had 
translated ‘for the duration of the war.’ ”’ 

This paves the way for more serious 
program-makers to work in Wagner and 
Strauss again. 


_ Geneva comes a program of the 
public séances of the violin depart- 
ment of the Geneva 


Conservatory of 


[Continued on next page] 
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Music, where Hugo Heermann, a musi- 
cian well remembered in this country, 
more particularly in Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati, heads the violin faculty. 

It is a most taxing ordeal that is pre- 
scribed by the Geneva institution for 
Three pupils 
from Professor Heermann’s classes were 
enrolled for the violin examinations—the 
fact that one of them stepped out of the 
running at the last minute did not elim- 
inate him from all the public perform- 
ances—and they were required to play 
at four sessions in one day! For those 
who take an interest in comparing the 
requirements of different institutions, it 
is worth while to note in detail what the 
principal Swiss school of music demands 
of its graduating violinists. 

To add to the severity of the condi- 
tions all four of the sessions were 
thrown open to the public—though in 
some cases the presence of an audience 
large enough to distract attention from 
the judges helps a young player to keep 
his balance. First of all, on this occa- 
sion, the students presented themselves 
at nine o’clock in the morning to play, 
in turn, the first movement of Bee- 
thoven’s violin concerto. Then, at three 
in the afternoon, they offered a program 
of concertos of their own choosing— 
Lalo, Saint-Saéns and Paganini being 
the composers drawn upon. 

Next, at five o’clock, they played a 
Bach sonata and etudes taken from the 
Paganini caprices, Dour’s “Gradus ad 
Parnassum” and the Etudes of Fiorillo, 
Sitt and others, for all of which they 
drew lots, and then were given a sight- 
reading test. And, finally, in the eve- 
ning they were called upon to demon- 
strate their qualifications as chamber 
music players in a program of move- 
ments from quartets by Schubert and 
Beethoven. 

Here was, indeed, a comprehensive 
test of the abilities of aspiring young 
violinists. 

* * * 

USSIAN musicians have been almost 

as much in evidence in London as 
their Belgian colleagues of late months. 
Ata recent concert given at the Waldorf 
Hotel by Russian artists, at which, as a 
matter of course, the beautiful folksongs 
of Russia played a conspicuous role in 


the program, Sacha Votichenko gave 
some most interesting performances on 
his historic tympanon, which was the 
instrument actually used by his ancestor 
at the court of Louis Quatorze. 

The music discoursed on this curious 
keyboard has an exotic charm that is 
unusual, obesrves the Musical Standard, 
and M. Votichenko is a musician of such 
rare sensitiveness of touch and imagina- 
tion that the Russian folksongs and 
nineteenth-century music by French 
composers which he interprets are in- 
vested with a peculiar value by his 
treatment. 

* ok * 

OT long ago the gossip editor of the 
Paris Journal, who, according to 
the Musical Standard, is always starting 
some original idea, asked his readers to 
send him musical instruments, princi- 
pally mandolins and accordions, to amuse 
the leisure moments of the “poilus.” Re- 
cently he sent off 112 instruments he 
had received in response to this appeal, 
and he still has twenty-seven readers of 
the gentler sex who have offered their 

mandolins. 

Meanwhile, it seems that the “poilus,” 
acting on the principle that those who 
do not ask do not want, have begun to 
send in sheaves of requests, and the edi- 
tor now asks if anybody will supply 
thirty-four accordions, thirteen flutes, 
seven cornets a piston, four clarinets, 
four bassoons, four guitars, three bugles, 
one fife and one flageolet. These are all 
individual requests from amateurs of 
the several instruments named, but in 
addition he has had letters from one 
battalion and from an infantry and artil- 
lery regiment. 

In the last case it is a whole band 
that is wanted, and the editor asks if 
there is anybody who has the time and 
means to take up this matter, when he 
will put him immediately in communica- 
tion with the officers of the regiment. 
One of them writes: “Our regiment has 
no band, and I can assure you that we 
feel the want of it. In reviews, marches- 
past, the handing out of decorations and 
such functions, we look like poor rela- 
tions, without taking into account that 
the inhabitants of the places in which we 
are sent to rest do not know what to 
think of us—a regiment without a band 
does not seem normal to them. We have 
contrived anyhow to make up a sort of 
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band, but we still want a hautbois, two 
clarinets and two trombones. Do you 
not think that your readers could?” 

To this the editor merely adds the 
comment: “Could they? You will soon 
see! Remember that last winter, thanks 
to our readers, we furnished a whole 
army corps with field glasses.” 

of * * 

oe eee University now has 

as occupant of its chair of music 
a man who seems destined to take rank 
aus one of Britain’s finest interpretive as 
well as creative musicians. Donald 
Tovey distinguished himself in Berlin 
while a student at the Royal Prussian 
High School of Music, and after his re- 
turn to England he became conspicuous in 
London’s music world as a chamber 
music player. 

Two years ago he succeeded Frederick 
Niecks as professor of music at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, but his duties there 
have not removed him from the concert 
public’s eye. He proved his title to high 
rank as a solo pianist with his series of 
recitals of Beethoven sonatas in London 
last spring, while a symphony of his 
as played recently by the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra proved, according to 
Musical Opinion, that, if he is not yet 
entitled to a place among the immortals, 
“he has already accomplished much and 
promises more.” It is to be heard again 
at the “Proms.” this fall. 

+ + * 

HE score of “Lohengrin” which Wag- 
ner used at the time he conducted 
that opera at the Municipal Opera in 
l‘rankfort-on-Main in 1862 has been pre- 
sented to the city of Frankfort by Nich- 
olas Manskopf, who established the 
Frankfort Museum of Musical History. 
Manskopf is one of the most enthusiastic 
collectors of musical “exhibits” in Ger- 

many. J. L. H. 

The Courtneidge season of opera in 
English at popular prices in London 
proved so successful last spring that a 
similar season is to be given there this 
autumn. 


CONCERT FOR SERVIAN FUND 





Prominent Artists Present Engaging 
Program at Plymouth, Mass. 


PLyMouTH, Mass., Aug. 28.—Martha 
Atwood-Baker, the Boston soprano, was 
called at a few days’ notice to take the 
place of Edith Chapman Goold of New 
York, deterred by illness, at a benefit 
concert for the Servian Hospital Fund 
given at the Country Club here on 
Wednesday. The concert had been organ- 
ized by Mary H. Russell, treasurer of 
the MacDowell Club of Boston, and Mme. 
Kalova Ondricek, the Russian violinist 
of Boston. Mme. Ondricek, an attract- 
ive figure in her national dress, added to 
the pleasure of the evening in music from 
Russian composers, particularly in a 
group by Paul Juon, for two violins, 
played with her husband, Emanuel 
Ondricek. 

Mrs. Baker sang the “Depuis le jour” 
from “Louise,” a Servian folksong, the 
“Chansonette” by Thomas, “Un verde 
praticello,” by Wolf-Ferrari and two 
songs in English by Bainbridge Crist, 
“To Arcady” and “April Rain.” As an 
extra number she added Mr. Crist’s “Yes- 
teryear.” The increasing beauty of voice 
and style, and the broadening art of the 
charming soprano were commented upon 
by those who have observed Mrs. Baker’s 
progress. 

Wells Weston, who left for Grossmont, 
Cal., this week, for a month’s rehearsal 
with Havrah Hubbard, as the pianist of 
the “Hubbard Opera Talks” this season, 
played admirable accompaniments for 
Mrs. Baker. 

Nicola Oulukanoff, the Russian bass, 
formerly of the Boston Opera Company, 
was warmly applauded for groups of in- 
teresting songs in his own language. 

The concert was heard by an audience 
taxing the capacity of the large ball- 
room of the club house and spacious 
verandas adjoining. A handsome sum 
was netted. The list of patronesses read 
like a social directory of Plymouth and 
vicinity. W. H. L: 





A new Philharmonic Orchestra has 
been organzed in Dresden. 





An English composer named Augusta 
Chilton-Griffin has composed a “Legend” 
for piano based on Browning’s “Childe 
Roland to the Dark Tower Came.” 
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THE SOUL IN THE MASTER VIOLIN 


Ferencz Hegediis Applies a Theory of Tone-Heredity to Instruments That Have Been Played 
Upon by Great Artists—A Gypsy Who Produced Marvelous Effects While Knowing 
Nothing of the Science of His Instrument—Does Unceasing Practice Cripple Inspiration? 


Why Many Students Fall Short of the Heights. 

















[ee HE great artist is 
a philosopher al- 
ways!” 

Ferencz Hege- 


diis, the Hungar- 
ian violinist now 
in America, who is 
'. renowned in Eu- 
rope as a great 
artist, is ever the 
keen philosopher. 
So active, however, 








is his sense of 
humor—and a 
sense of humor 


which covers many languages is no small 
thing—that his philosophy of life or of 
art, in any of its manifestations, is never 
tiresome. In personal appearance this 
artist inspires a healthy curiosity, for he 
reminds one of the pictures of Liszt— 
Liszt when he was young and full of fire. 

“This applies to all of the arts,” con- 
tinued Mr. Hegediis, reverting to the 
idea expressed in the opening sentence. 
“Painting, literature, music. Individual 
success cannot be real and lasting unless 
it has a firm foundation. There must be 
intellect, depth of heart and soul, as well 
as mere talent. On the other hand, the 
intellectual power is often misunderstood 
and, sadly enough, for both musician and 
public, has it often been proved that in- 
tellect without a real emotional power is 
as futile as mere technique without the 
soul and heart. 

“T have noticed in many cases that a 
child is forced into studying the violin 
when he exhibits no pronounced talent— 
especially, children of this country—and 
I am at a continual loss to know why the 
wasting of so much time is allowed. I 
fear that in the average case the real 
depth of the study of the violin is not 
thought of. 

“In Europe, if one wishes to take up 
violin-playing as a profession, the first 
idea is to develop the mind of the stu- 
dent. Under such a master as Hubay, 
the student must study not only the vio- 
lin, but piano composition, orchestration, 
sight-reading, estheticism, literature and 
philosophy. Two languages one must 
speak fluently. And not only is the solo 
music of the violin studied, but also a 
complete course of chamber music. You 
may know that if the pupil survives all 
these studies successfully and progresses, 
as he must then naturally do, there can 


LESLIE 
HODCSON 


‘‘A4 pianist of the highest 
ability.*** A most 
excellent teacher.’’ 

—Teresa Carreno 
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for 1915-16 
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be little doubt of his having elected the 
right vocation. 

“However, even after having arrived 
at a certain advanced point, there will 
often come a noticeable, a regrettable 
change. The truly great violinists of 
to-day and yesterday may easily be 
counted upon the fingers. Why? I 
think it is due to the change I speak of. 
You see, the average student, if he has 
any original artistic instinct or feeling, 
generally clogs it with some absurd no- 
tion which he has gleaned from outside 
influences. These influences help to de- 
stroy or at least distort his native orig- 
inality; and unless he is very strong and 


“Speaking from a violinistic point of 
view, students are often captivated by 
just the dry and scientific aspect of the 
art of this glorious queen of all instru- 
ments!” 


Soul of the Violin 


How carefully wrapped, quite like chil- 
dren, I thought, were two of the famous 
violins now in this country, belonging to 
Mr. Hegediis! ‘And no father could have 
shown, with greater joy and pride, his 
children! One which Mr. Hegediis uses 
in his concert work is the historically 
famous Gillott “Joseph.” We stood there 
talking of the famous instrument; its 








Ferencz Hegediis, the Distinguished Hungarian Violinist, Who Is Now in This 


Country for a 


believes only in the inner working of his 
own art, he is lost. His native original- 
ity gone, he is left with the thousands of 
others, just mediocre. Outside _ in- 
fluences? One of the worst is temporary 
success! That momentary catching and 
holding of the public which too often 
proves its instability. 
Folly of Imitation 

“Sometimes the student is enthusiastic 
after watching an artist who receives a 
good reception through the employment 
of certain ‘tricks.’ He imitates the 
artist. Can you not see the effect of such 
an influence? And, too, the influence of 
public approval of certain programs is 
detrimental. The artist should not fol- 
low the public; the public should and 
will follow the artist if he is the real 
artist. I fear that many of the instru- 
mentalists and singers before the pub- 
lic to-day think too much of the business 
affairs of their careers. If they would 
be less mercenary and strive for the 
realization of their artistic ideals, they 
would attain a higher pinnacle. 

“Practice? Two, three, four hours a 
day. If one can’t progress with that, 
then my advice is to give up the violin 
as a career. ‘Two hours with conscience 
and love of art are more than six hours 
of practice on a different basis. Prac- 
tising in itself is an art. 

“Personally, I do not believe in spe- 
cializing in one school of musical litera- 
ture, whether classical or romantic. 
Specialization seems to me one-sided; the 
artist who follows it lacks a certain in- 
telligent breadth. True, an artist may 
have an individual preference for this 
group of masters, or that group, but his 
personal taste should never control his 
art! True artistry knows no limit. A 
great artist is a real interpreter of all 
great masters. 


Concert Tour 


Leautiful lines, exquisite color—a won- 
derful red-brown, made by the passing 
of time. 


“Sometimes”—he was putting away 
the “‘Joseph’”—“I believe that the violin 
such as this, which has been played up- 
on by great masters, retains the perfec- 
tion with which their playing imbued 
it—that the tone is, to an extent, the 
tone of a former master! You know,” 
he went on, all enthusiasm, always re- 
turning to the subject nearest his heart, 
“when I was a student in Buda-Pesth, 
I had an experience which impressed me 
so greatly that I will never forget it. 
One day, some other students and I went 
to a _ coffee-house together. We had 
heard of the playing of a gypsy violin- 


ist there, a fellow who had become very 
I went with all the 
Well, I was astound- 
ed! I sat spellbound, listening to this 
gypsy who had never had a lesson from 
anyone; who didn’t even know the ele- 
mentary science of his instrument; who 
held his bow directly contrary to correct 
custom, who also held his violin incor- 
Yet, I say truthfully that he 
produced the most marvelous effects I 
have ever heard! Who knows what mas- 
ter may have played upon that instru- 
ment, leaving part of the soul of his 


popular suddenly. 
cynicism of youth. 


rectly. 


tone behind him! 


“T went up to him, all curiosity. ‘How 
Where did you learn?’ 


do you do it? 
He smiled at me. ‘I never learned. 
feel it, I love it, and I just play.’ 


“T returned to my seat and thought 
of the many students practising hours 
daily, playing every note of a composi- 
tion, yet lacking each essential that this 
man had. And yet, the mysterious 
thing about these gypsies is that what 
they really admire is not the musician 
of their own race, but the cultivated 
This makes me believe that, had 
they the opportunity of learning the 
notes of which they know nothing, and of 
studying properly, we might have from 
them most beautiful and original read- 
However, 


artist. 


ings of the great masters. 
this is a matter of opinion. 


When Inspiration Departs 


“IT suppose that the old everlasting 
theory will be adhered to—that is, that 
if one wishes to become a master of the 
violin, in order to produce wonderful ef- 
fects, hours must be spent daily in prac- 
tice! Well, it is true that in the end a 
thorough familiarity will be gained, and 
the student in a way becomes a master. 
But, sometimes, too, the inspiration has 
flown—how is it you say?—the ‘gump- 
tion,’ the essence of the playing is gone! 

“After all is said, it is love of the art 
Practice with love, not with 
True 
artistry must produce real appreciation; 


that counts. 
the idea of a professional duty. 


if not to-day, to-morrow, next year! 


repeat, practice with love, not with the 


idea of duty! Art for its own sake!” 
AVERY STRAKOSCH. 


Salzédo to Appear Under Bamman Man- 


agement 


Carlos Salzédo, the noted French harp- 
ist, who returned last week from service 
in the French army, will tour during the 
coming season under the management of 
Catherine A. Bamman. In other seasons 
Mr. Salzédo has appeared in America 
under the management of Fred. O. Re- 
nard. His change of management, it was 
announced this week, is due only to his 
being a member of the Trio de Lutéce, 
Jarrere and Paul Keéfer, 


with George 
which is handled by Miss Bamman. 


Mme. Sundelius in Private Musicale 


Mme. Marie Sundelius, the soprano, 
sang at a private musicale at the sum- 
Frick at Prides 
Her fall tour 
will open early in the season and bids 


mer home of Henry C. 
Crossing, Mass., Aug. 19. 


fair to be extensive. 


Heinrich Knote has been singing to 
the soldiers in the German hospitals in 


Belgium. 
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Aimé Dupont 
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PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


KNABE PIANO USED 





Management: 


E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway 
New York City 
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| NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 














REDERICK S. CONVERSE, one of 
the most distinguished men _ in 
American composition, has done a work 
of rare loveliness in his cantata, ‘‘The 
Peace-pipe,” a setting of a portion of 
Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” for chorus of 
mixed voices, baritone solo and _ or- 
chestra.* 


It was natural that Mr. Converse, a 
composer who has worked in the larger 
forms, both symphonic and for the thea- 
ter, should not write a cantata along 
traditional lines. Nor has he done it. 
He has written a work that should have 
a place in the répertoire of enterprising 
choral societies, a work that is finely 
melodious—several of the themes sound 
like idealized Indian melodies, though 
there are no_ foot-notes_ indicating 
whether they are or not—that is carried 
through from the prelude to the final 
chorus in a manner both masterly and 
musicianly in the best sense. 

Modernism of a _ kind that allures 
rather than repels is to be found in it; 
yet Mr. Converse does not disdain the 
fine cantilena and in the baritone solo 
he gives his singer a glorious oppor- 
tunity to display his full vocal powers. 





*“THE PEACE PIPE.” Cantata for Chorus of 
Mixed Voices, Baritone Solo and Orchestra. 
By Frederick S. Converse. Published by C. 
C. Birchard & Company, Boston, Mass. 


The subject should make a strong appeal 
in these grim days, when war, national 
honor and other kindred subjects are 
being so flaunted in the daily prints. 
The cantata is short and occupies but 
half an hour in performance. 


*x* *K* x 


‘'"s piano compositions by Henry S. 
Gerstle, an unusually gifted New 
York composer, are issued by Breitkopf 
and Hartel. Comment on Mr. Gerstle’s 
creative work was made in these col- 
umns some time ago when he published 
other piano works. His claim to a place 
among the younger men who are really 
saying something in their music was con- 
ceded then. He has strengthened it 
very materially with his new pieces. 

The titles are “Mélancolie”’ and “A 
Song of Love.”}+ Of the latter it is only 
necessary to record that it is a pleasing, 
melodious essay along safe and sane 
lines. But “Meélancolie” is a work that 
strikes a note that few American com- 
posers of piano music have sounded. 
Mr. Gerstle has not forsaken the halls 
of the muse of melody; he has a good 
harmonic sense, not one that is at all 
“fourth-dimensioned” in stripe and he 
knows what form means. 





7+“MELANCOLIE,” “A SONG OF LOVE.” Two 
Compositions for the Piano. By Henry S. 
Gerstle. Published by Breitkopf & Hirtel, 


“Mélancolie,” he has given us a 


composition which should take a place 
of distinction in American piano litera- 
ture. There will be those on will point 
out the similarity between the opening 
measures and MacDowell’s “Told at 
Sunset,” the last piece in the book of 
“Woodland Sketches,” but the similar- 
ity consists of nothing more than the 
fact that both pieces are in F minor and 
in common time. There are MacDowell- 
ish bits in the piece, to be sure. But 
just as Romain Rolland tells us in “Jean 
Christophe” that there is a little Masse- 
net in the heart of every French com- 
poser, so there is a little MacDowell in 
every American creative musician who 
sets himself the task of writing for the 
piano. 

The thematic material in ‘“Mélan- 
colie” is really beautiful; it is bewitch- 
ing in its elegiac loveliness. And it is 
handled with skill, with logical under- 
standing of what balance and propor- 
tion are. The big climax in E major, 
with the expressive theme, first intro- 
duced quietly in a harmonic background 
of augmented triads, is actually gor- 
geous in its diatonic bigness. Mr. 
Gerstle may well be pround of it, for 
such things are not achieved every day 
in a composer’s life. 


“Mélancolie” is real, vital music. It 
is well set for the piano and it is the 


add music that is, worth while to their 


répertoire, to examine it carefully. 
A. W. K. 





STOESSEL SETTLES IN BOSTON 


American Violinist of European Expe- 
rience Joins City’s Forces 


Boston, Aug. 23.—Another acquisi- 
tion to this city’s musical colony has been 
lately made, when Albert Stoessel, con- 
cert violinist, late of Berlin, decided to 
settle in this city permanently 

Mr. Stoessel has been associated with 
Willy Hess for the last five years, as 
teacher and member of the Hess Quartet 
of Berlin. While on the Continent he 
achieved many successes, and during the 
first few months of the war lent valuable 
aid to the American Red Cross com- 
mittee, as a volunteer for the display 
of his musical talent to the wounded and 
convalescent soldiers in the hospitals. 
Mr. Stoessel was indefatigable in this 
work, and was mainly instrumental with 
a group of other musicians to cheer the 
lot of soldiers who were recovering from 
war wounds. 

Mr. Stoessel is American born and in- 
herits his musical talent. His father, 
Albert J. Stoessel, is musical director of 
the Standard Theater, St. Louis, Mo., 
while his sister, Edna Stoessel, is a 
prominent pianist and was named to 
represent Missouri on the musical pro- 
gram of Missouri Day at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition in San Francisco. She, 
too, studied in Berlin and shared suc- 
cesses there with her brother, Albert, 
concert violinist. 




















Weak aeare New York. duty of concert pianists, who desire to WwW. BL. 
TEACHER OF PIANO C 
Teacher of Piano at Graham School, N. Y. eS et ase Sauizuction. Spe- | TEACHER OF SINGING. All branches of voice production for the singing or 
™ . tow V Te 24 Cho Ss ench and German diction, ' , speaking artist 
Studio, 128 W. 11th St., New York, Tel. 661 Chelsea 148 W. 72nd St., New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus. 153 West 76th St. New York] 057 west 86th Street, New York. Tel. 5910 Schuyler 





The American Institute of Applied Music 


30th season begins Sept. 29. 
212 West 59th Street, New York City. 
Tel. 2329 Columbus, 


THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 


808 West 56th Street, New York 
“BEL CANTO” in all its Branches 
Fall Term begins October Ist 
Send 12c. for Booklet: ‘‘My Vocal Method.’’ 
Teacher of Piano 


Mme. ELLA BACKUS-BEHR "ri'vi 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers te Mme, Louise Homer 


Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. 


EMANUEL BALABAN 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
2065 Ryer Ave., Bronx, N. Y. C. Tel. 742 Fordham, 


American Progressive Piano School 


Gustav L. Becker, Director. Complete theoretical 
and practical course. Examinations, diploma, schol- 
arships, lectures, recitals. Competent teachers for 
beginners, under supervision of irector. Address, 
M. H. Burtiss, Sec’y, 114 W. 72d St. 


ALEXANDER BERNE PiANOrORTE 


INSTRUCTION 
(For Six Seasons Pupil of Rafael Joseffy.) 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., Room 26, Fridays, 
847 Broad St., Newark, Mondays to Thursdays, 


FREDERIC D, BLAUVELT Yexug*"t 


Concert Victor Maurel Method Recital 
nage wr 115 Park Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


FLORENCE BJORNSTADE 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Classes in Theory and History of Music, 80 W. 
94th St., New York City. Tel. 8799 Riverside. 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


President National Association Teachers of Singing, 
1915. President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1913. Teacher of Singing, 114 West 72nd 
Street, New York City. (Tuesdays and Fridays.) 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE Teacher of Singin 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YOR 
By appointment only 


JEANNETTE GAZEAUX 


FRENCH DICTION ror SINGERS 
114 W. 72nd Street, New York 
EMMA HOWE FABRI 


FABRI COLLEGIU Director 


248 WEST 72d STREET 
Telephone Columbus 1894 
VOICE, PIANO, VIOLIN, LANGUAGES 


ELIZABETH GLARK-SLEIGHT 


817 WEST END” AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone 9180 Riverside 








Tel. 9689 River 



































W. RALPH COX 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York, 


ROSS DAVID voice BUILDING 


49 West 8sth St. 
New York 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS soprano 


Address, personally 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River. 








WILLIAM J, FALK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address, 292 W. 92d Street 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


JESSIE 6, FENNER 


Mezzo-Soprano—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Telephone 1274 Bryant 


M. E, FLORIO 


A Grand Opera Tenor, of La Scala, Milan. 
SPECIALIST OF SCIENTIFIC TONE PLACING 
and Art of Bel Canto. Pupils trained for opera, 

concert and church. 177 West 88th St., N. Y. 


HARRY GILBERT accompanist 


415 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone 3037 Columbus. 


SUE HARVARD soprano 


: Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
King Edward Apartments, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


H. R, HUMPHRIES (Voice Specialist) 


Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE 
ART OF SINGING. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, and Oratorio. 
Schuyler Arms, 307 West 98th St., New York. 


MINNA KAUFMANN 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION—Lehmann Metheds 
CONCERTS and RECITALS 


HOLLY, Secretary. Studio, 866-867 Carnegie Hall, New York 
TEACHER OF 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY = sixcixe 


8 years’ leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


New York 





TEACHER OF SINGING 

















MARIE STONE LANGSTON 


CONTRALTO—Oratorio—Concert—Recitals 
Address: 3301 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
Aeolian Hall Tel. 6244 Bryant. 





New York 


Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 
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FLORENCE E, H. MARVIN ZEACHER 
New York Studio: 133 East 34th Street 
Brooklyn Studio: 75 Willow Street 
Refers by permission to Dr, Holbrook Curtis and Riccardo Martin 





Tel. Conn. 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


ANNE MCDONOUGH tue CHorac Cron 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


A Sight Singing Method for Choral Classes, 75c. 
1706 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
226 W. 129th St., New York. 
Tel. 4870 Morningside. 


FRANCIS MOORE PIANIST 


On Tour with Maud Powell 
701 W. 179th St., New York. Tel. Audubon 3910 


MRS. LAURA’E. MORRILL 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St. and Central Park West, 


New York. 
TEACHER OF 


MRS, WM, S, NELSON ‘Sixcixe 


14 E. 43d St., N. ¥Y.. Tuesdays, Fridays and Wed. 
Mornings. Mondays and Thursdays, 29 Chelsea 
Place, East Orange, N. J. 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, | 


PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Managing Directors: D. Hendrik Ezerman, H. 
van den Beemt, W. LeRoy Fraim. 


Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., PHILADELPHIA 








| 




















‘ | 
ANNA WARE POOLE ("" | 
wa rondo caprice | Phone Lucas 308” WASHINGTON, D.C. 


“Life, Death and Resurrection’ 
or Soprano, and ‘‘The Water Wheel’? a rondo caprice 
for the piano. Denton, Cottier & Daniels, Publish 
ers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


IRVIN F, RANDOLP 


Studios: Newark, N. J. 


PIANOFORTE 
INSTRUCTION 
New York 


MR. and MRS, EDMUND SEVERN 


VOICE, VIOLIN, PIANO, THEORY 
131 West 56th Street Phone Circle 440 


GEORGE E, SHEA oF earis 


Summer Course in Singing. Booklet upon request. 
503 Carnegie Hall (call Tuesday and Friday, 10-12) 
and at 20 W. North St., Stamford, Conn, 


LUDWIG SCHMITT-FABRI 


CONDUCTOR AND VOICE SPECIALIST. 
1414 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and 16 So. 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City. 

ACCOMPANIST 


G. HOWARD SCOTT AS.2 COACH 


260 West 57th Street - - New York 
Telephone: Circle 2680. 


MARY PATTERSON SHELTON 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 











111 Montague St., B’klyn. Tel, Main 237 party M 
Organist and Choir Master, Trinity Church, 
ORGAN RECITALS. 

Address, Trinity Parish House, Toledo, O. 





EOWARD E. TREUMANN Sorc’ Pen's* 

' Instruct’on 
Resumes teaching Sept. 13. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and 
Josef Hofmann 
Studios: The ‘‘Rio Vista,’’ 21 Fort Washington Ave., 
New York. Telephone 5684 Audubon, 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER coxpvcror 


The Choral Society of Philadelphia 
The Fortnightly Club of Philadelphia 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia. 


ARTHUR TREGINA 





VOICE, 


PIANO HARMONY 
INSTRUMENTATION 





VAN YORX, THEO, TENOR 


STUDIOS: 21 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 
3701 Greeley 
The Van Yorx Studios will remain open this 
Summer, 





Address: 19 Columbia Ave., Newark, N. J. | 
| 


WILLIAM REDDICK PIANIST 


Now on Tour with Alice Nielsen. 


Hotel Wellington, 56th St. and 7th Ave., New York 
Instruction in Singing. Tone 


LOUISE RIN Building, interpretation, reper- 


toire. Lyric diction in French, German, ——— 
Italian. Special courses for restoring injure 


voices, Circulars on application. ” 
Studio, 53 East 34th St., New York Tel. 2229 Williamsburg 








CARL M. ROEDER eacuer or rrano | ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


| MME, ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Directer. 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
| 1425 Broadway. Tel., Bryant 5554. 


Studio; 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone: 1350 Columbus 
Residence: 423 East 140th St., mm Be 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 


ACCOMPANIST 





VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director, 
42 West 76th St., New York 


CLAUDE WARFORD ae 


TENOR and TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Telephone, Bryant 1274, 
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BELGIAN BARITONE, 
GRAVEURE, ENTERS 
OUR MUSICAL LIFE 














Graveure, the Belgian Baritone, Who 
Will Make His American Début This 
Year 


The average announcement of a new 
singer, who is to be placed in the concert 
or operatic field, contains innumerable 
facts concerning his life. Striking, then, 
is the exception, and there is one in 
Graveure, a Belgian baritone, who is to 
be introduced to American music-lovers 
during the coming musical season by 
Antonia Sawyer, the New York man- 
ager. 

Graveure has sung on the operatic 
stages of France and Germany. He has 
a vast répertoire. Of his past nothing 
is known. Before coming to New York 
he was living in the far West in Can- 
ada. Mrs. Sawyer will present him in 
a New York recital at Aeolian Hall and 
he is also booked to sing in Minneapolis 
in October. On Nov. 21 he appears as 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic, 
a Josef Stransky, in Montclair, 
N. J. 


GILBERTE DINNER MUSICALE 


Artist-Couple Entertain for Mrs. Otis 
and Claude Warford 


Mr. and Mrs. Hallett Gilberté enter- 
tained members of the summer colony 
at Lincolnville Beach, Me., with a dinner- 
musicale on Friday evening, Aug. 13, in 
honor of their guests, Florence Anderson 
Otis, soprano, well remembered as one 
of the soloists at last year’s Maine fes- 
tival, and Claude Warford, tenor and 
composer of New York. Covers were 
laid for twenty. The house was decor- 
ated with ferns and yellow nasturtiums 
and the scene an altogether charming 
one. 

Mrs. Otis sang with lovely quality and 
rare charm a group of songs by Stern, 
Lehman, Terry and Wood and Mr. Gil- 
berté’s “An Evening Song,” “A Maiden’s 
Yea and Nay,” “The Land of Nod,” and 
“Moonlight-Starlight.” With Mr. War- 
ford she sang a “Thais” duet and Smith’s 
“Oh, That We Two Were Maying.” Mr. 
Warford’s offerings, artistically deliv- 
ered, were Mr. Gilberté’s “The Night 
Has a Thousand Eyes,” “To Her” and 
“Song of the Canoe,” Grieg’s “Ich liebe 
Dich,” MacDowell’s “Thy Beaming 
Eyes” and his own “Waiting” and “The 
Voice.” Mrs. Gilberté entertained with 
one of her admirable readings and Mr. 
Gilberté presided at the piano. 


Henry Parsons Gives Two Recitals at 
Katonah, N. Y. 


Among the engagements recently se- 
cured for Henry Parsons, the English 
tenor, by his representatives, the Musi- 
cians’ Concert Management, was a re- 
cital at “Girdle Ridge,” the country place 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Fahnestock at 
Katonah, N. Y. This took place just 
prior to the tenor’s departure for Maine, 
where he has been working on his pro- 
grams with Elmer Zoller. So successful 
was the event that Mr. Parsons has just 
been engaged for a second recital at Ka- 
tonah, this time at “Aratoma Farm,” the 


home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hunter Pot- 
ter. It will take place on Sunday, Sept. 
19, and associated with Mr. Parsons will 
be Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, the brilliant 
young pupil of Franz Kneisel. 

A third recital for Mr. Parsons in this 
vicinity will be given at the Ridgefield 
Club, Ridgefield, Conn., on Sept. 9. On all 
his programs Mr. Parsons is featuring 
groups of seldom-heard, lovely old Italian 
songs, similar to those which he sang on 
the occasion of his New York début last 
winter. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER OPENS 
AMERICAN PIANO SCHOOL 


New Institution Has Able Faculty— 
Criticism Club a Feature—Offers 
Partial Scholarships 





Announcement is made of the opening, 
about the middle of the month, of the 
American Progressive Piano School, Gus- 
tav L. Becker, director. 

Mr. Becker has had an extended career 
as an American pianist, composer, teach- 
er, lecturer, writer, etc. He has also 
gained prominence for his endeavors to 
establish a standard of essentials for the 
music teachers in New York State. In 
his school is offered a completely blended 
theoretical and practical course, with 
regular and systematic examinations, 
leading to such proficiency as will final- 
ly earn a diploma. 

Mr. Becker has surrounded himself 
with efficient assistant teachers. He 
offers pupils’ and faculty recitals, en- 
semble playing, ear-training, accompany- 
ing, lectures, original work (for all 
grades of advancement). An important 
plan is that of forming a students’ music 
study and criticism club, with joint ef- 
fort toward mutual help—also to reach 
a deeper appreciation of the important 
public concerts. Mr. Becker feels that 
the hearing of great artists, so often 
praised as an educational influence, only 
becomes of greater value to the music 
student in proportion to his or her abil- 
ity to listen intelligently. To this end 
he believes that the average music stu- 
dent’s perceptive powers, as well as 
artistic judgment, need to be much de- 
veloped and ripened. 

The school has been put in position to 
offer a few partial scholarships to tal- 
ented and otherwise deserving students. 


Mrs. Lamasure, Opera Recitalist, Closes 
Tour to Coast 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3.—Mrs. 
Mignon Ulke Lamasure, well known 
through her opera lecture-recitals, has 
just returned to Washington, D. C., from 
a 10,000-mile trip to the Pacific Coast 
and Canada. At Salt Lake City Mrs. 
Lamasure gave a lecture-recital on the 
opera “Pagliacci” before a large and en- 
thusiastic audience, including the play- 
wright Otto Hauerbach, and at the pic- 
turesque old Mission of San Gabriel near 
Pasndenn she attended a performance of 
the pageant-drama, “Mission Play,” 
which is to California what the “Passion 
Play” is to Oberammergau. Mrs. Lama- 
sure will resume her lecture-recitals on 
“Modern Grand Operas” in Washington 
this fall, having arranged a program of 
German, French, Italian, Russian and 
American operas, thus adding an essen- 
tially current feature to the musical life 
of the National Capital. 





Frieda Hempel to Sail for America in 
Middle of September 


Frieda Hempel, prima donna of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will sail 
from Europe for America on the Nieuw 
Amsterdam about the middle of Septem- 
ber. Her first concert engagement for 
the season will be in Topeka, Kan., on 
Oct. 18. She will be busy from that time 
until the opening of the opera season. 


Contains Only the Truth 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I do not see how I get such a splendid 
magazine for such a small price. MUsI- 
CAL AMERICA is the best paper of its kind 
published, one reason being that it con- 
tains only the truth. I enjoy mostly the 
Mephisto articles. Is he an American? 
What town is he from? Boston, I pre- 
sume. I also take an interest in the 
“Personalities,” in “Point and Counter- 
point,” also the department, “Ocean to 
Ocean,” and am also greatly interested in 
any article concerning Maud Powell. 

LUCIEN I. SONIAT. 

New Orleans, La., Aug. 27, 1915. 





CONCERT 





LILA ROBESON 


CONTRALTO METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
Address c/o Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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MIDDLETON ON 
VISIF AT WATCH HILL 























Coterie of Prominent Artists Photographed at Watch Hill, R. I. 


| eee MIDDLETON, the bass of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who has 
just returned from a most successful trip to the Pacific Coast, where he 


sang at the 
weeks, 
cludes Earl Tuckerman, baritone, 
Middleton and Carl 


xposition, is at Watch Hill, R. I., with his wife for a stay of several 
He was recently photographed in company with Earl 
baritone, and Carl H. Tollefsen, the violinist. 


Tuckerman, the 
The group, from left to right, in- 


Mrs. Middleton, Mme. Tollefsen, pianist, Mr. 
H. Tollefsen, violinist. 





BANNER SEASON FOR STOKOWSKI’S FORCES 


Philadelphia Orchestra Issues 
Announcement of Its Plans 
for Year 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 4.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra Association has com- 
pleted its plans for the coming season, 
the sixteenth for the orchestra and the 
fourth under the direction of Leopold 
Stokowski, and in the list of works of- 
fered, the prominence of the soloists and 
the special features of the various pro- 
grams, the series will be the most am- 
bitious and notable ever given to the 
Philadelphia public. Mr. Stokowski has 
devoted his entire summer to the com- 
pletion of the musical plans, which show 
his wide musical knowledge and skill in 
program-making. The orchestral body 
will remain intact, excepting for the ad- 
dition of several players of international 
reputation. 

The list of soloists includes Marcella 
Sembrich, Mischa Elman, Josef Hof- 
mann, Julia Culp, Harold Bauer, Emilio 
de Gogorza, Percy Grainger, Kathleen 
Parlow, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Mme. 
Charles Cahier, Leopold Godowsky, AI- 
bert Spalding, Yolanda Méré, Thaddeus 
Rich, Ernest Schelling, Henri Scott, 
Herman Sandby, Wassili Besekirsky, 
Hans Kindler, Moriz Rosenthal and Nich- 
olas Douty. Besides, there will be the 
soloists for the performance of the 
Mahler Symphony. 

The special feature of the season will 
be the three performances of Mahler’s 
Eighth Symphony on March 2, 3 and 4, 
the first rendition being a special per- 
formance and the remaining two a part 
of the regular series of subscription con- 
certs. This will be the first presentation 
of the work in America, and use will be 
made of an augmented orchestra of 130 
players, two adult choruses of 400 each 
and a boys’ chorus of 150, making a mu- 
sical force of over 1000. There will be 
eight soloists. 

The novelties, some of which will have 


their first performance in America, are 
A Danse Rhapsody by Delius, the Kam- 
mer-Symphonie of Schoenberg, D’Indy’s 
“Tstar,” Scriabin’s ““Poeéme Divin,” Stra- 
vinsky’s “Fireworks” and Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason’s Symphony in G Minor. The 
first and last programs of the series will 
be without soloists and there will be two 
Wagner programs during the season. 
The concerts, which will be given on 
Friday afternoons and Saturday eve- 
nings, in a series of twenty-five pairs, as 
usual will take place in the Academy 
of Music, beginning Oct. 15-16 and end- 
ing April 28-29. The subscription for 
the season has been appreciably heavier 
than in any previous season of the or- 
ganization. | he A 


Suit to Prevent Milwaukee’s Sunday 
Concerts Dismissed 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Aug. 28.—The ac- 
tion brought in circuit court to restrain 
the city from holding Sunday concerts at 
the Auditorium has been dismissed by 
Judge Turner, on stipulation of all par- 
ties concerned. Last spring a number 
of local theatrical managers, through 
Bart Ruddle, sought an injunction, an 
the ground that the city had no legal 
right to engage in what was described 
as a commercial enterprise in holding 
band concerts on Sunday at the Audi- 
torium and charging admission. Man- 
ager Joseph C. Grieb had Mr. Ruddle 
brought before Court Commissioner Har- 
per for examination under the discovery 
statute, and it developed that Mr. Ruddle 
had no further desire to prosecute the 
suit. 





JOHN 
In America Entire Season 1915-16 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
Always and only under Personal Management of 
Charles L. Wagner, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 

Steinway Piano Used 
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New York, ‘September 11, 


A THINKING DEPARTMENT FOR MUSIC 
SCHOOLS 

A discussion has been in progress in the corre- 
spondence columns of the New York Times as to 
whether art schools should teach only the traditional 
technique of the craft, or whether they should go 
further and teach artistic perception in the indefinable 
time-spirit which determines the contemporaneous 
quality and tendency of art. The matter is one for 
music schools to consider, as it involves the character 
of the human product sent out from them. 

It is “safe and sane,” no doubt, to restrict school 
teaching in art to technique, at least from a certain 
limited point of view. Al] artists must at least have 
technique, and every artist, if he amounts to anything, 
may be supposed to know instinctively what he wants 
to express and how he wants to express it. 

In the Times discussion, however, the preponderance 
of opinion is on the side of a more far-reaching in- 
fluence in the schools, a point of view which any think- 
ing person must hold to be right. It is true that the 
moment this gap is bridged the art-school is on danger- 
ous ground. It is dealing no longer in concretions, but 
with the inscrutable and fluent stuff of which the human 
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spirit is made. But life itself is dangerous. It faces 
continually the unknown and the untried. If art falls 
from a similar living condition, it is no longer the 
reflection of life; it is extinct. 

If the art-school undertakes to exert a liberal art- 
influence, it is not sufficient merely to uphold the work, 
the spirit and tendency of accredited masters. This 
leads to a dependence on analysis, a worship of the 
past, an “academic” influence in the worst sense, a 
barren copying—the uncreative viewpoint. On the other 
hand, it cannot in conscience sanction the work or 
tendency of every new creative artist prominently before 
the public, however successful he may be. 

In short, principle and judgment are called for at 
every step in the exerting of a liberal educational in- 
fluence in art. A school which shirks the formulation 
of principle, the exercise of judgment in contemporary 
art, and which shirks the responsibility of making a 
proper communication to its pupils in these matters, 
cannot be a truly great school, and, moreover, cannot 
fulfill its function as a nucleus of truly vitalized art-in- 
fluence. 

It is impossible, in any concrete manner in the class- 
room, to teach a pupil how to have a high artistic 
perception. But it is possible to send him forth from 
the school with something of the wisdom of the past, 
the daring of the present, in his soul, and not merely 
turn him loose to flounder amid the shifting quicksands 
of crazy and ephemeral ideals, or to stagnate in an iron- 
bound artistic ancestor worship. 

To do this requires, first, not teaching so much as 
thinking; but every art-school should be equipped with 
an efficient thinking department. 





WANTED—AN AMERICAN SIR HENRY 


It is certain that had not Sir Henry Wood known that 
his plan of giving seventeen British novelties out of 
twenty-eight altogether, as recently announced in MusI- 
CAL AMERICA, would meet with the approval of his pub- 
lic, he would not have attempted it. Nor does the fact 
that he makes use of an available wave of patriotic en- 
thusiasm to advance the cause of a national art brand 
him with the awful stigma with which Boston’s Philip 
Hale once sought to brand certain workers in the cause 
of American music by proclaiming that they “covered 
mediocrity with a cloak of patriotism.” It will be re- 
membered that it was certain Bostonians who withheld 
approval from Lincoln because his emancipation of the 
slaves was eventually effected, not for itself alone as a 
moral issue, but as a war measure. 

The implication of American critics, especially those 
of the older school, has always been that the great mu- 
sical countries of Europe would never stoop to such a 
parochial viewpoint or action—that art, to them, was ab- 
stract and universal. The curious fact is, however, that 
the very country which was for years the musical leader 
of the world, Germany herself, always took more stren- 
uous measures than any other country to bring the art 
of her sons to the fore. 

The great German societies for the bringing forward 
of new German musical works seem to be known to all 
the world except the American music critics, which may 
be said also with regard to the relation of the State to 
native musical art in Germany, and to many another fac- 
tor making for national growth. . 

A gnat at which American critics have always 
strained is the legitimate employment of national pride 
and solidarity to advance the art life of the nation, while 
they have always easily swallowed the chimerical camel 
of a presumed invariable supremacy of the European 
over the American product. 

Sir Henry is to be congratulated upon his action. 
Would we had an American Sir Henry! 








HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC CREDITS 

The news of the high school of Bryan, Ohio, giving 
credits for outside music study, and the responses from 
correspondents to the editorial on this subject in 
MusIcAL AMERICA of Aug. 7, inditate that the sub- 
ject is a live one. It must become constantly more 
alive, for the uneconomic lack of co-operation involved 
in the present separation of general education and 
musical education cannot continue indefinitely in so 
practical a country as the United States. 

As things are now, either general education or musical 
education must suffer, and when it is remembered how 
widespread is musical taste and ambition, it must be 
recognized that, under present conditions, there are 
very many who are deprived of the opportunity of a 
good general education and at the same time sufficient 
opportunity of devotion to music to yield a result that 
is worth while. 

The Bryan system is described in MUSICAL AMERICA 
of Aug. 28, and involves, as it should, a proper musical 
examination under the supervisor of music. 

General agitation alone cannot effect much practical 
progress in the matter. Special local effort and propa- 
ganda should be made, and the question, with all its 
merits and demerits (if it has any), be brought to an 
issue. 
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Coaching in Long Island Town 


Graham Marr, the Chicago Opera baritone, has been 
coaching this summer at Northport, L. I., with Alex- 
ander Smallens, former assistant conductor of the 
Boston Opera. Helen Stanley, another Chicago Opera 
artist, who has been staying in that section of the 
island, motored over to Longport for coaching with 
Mr. Smallens. In the above snapshot the three musi- 
clans are seen, left to right: Graham Marr, Helen 
Stanley and Alexander Smallens. 


Lipkowska—Lydia Lipkowska, the Russian prima 
donna, whom Cleofonte Campanini expects to bring to 
America for the Chicago Opera Company, has been 
singing in trenches for the Russian soldiers. 


Rosenstein—It is related by “Mlle. Manhattan” in the 
New York Review that Arthur Rosenstein, who acted as 
accompanist for Alma Gluck and Geraldine Farrar on 
some of their tours, is now successfully conducting opera 
at Mannheim. . 


Granados—A propos of the approaching production by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company of Enrique Granados’s 
opera, “Goyescas,” Ernest Schelling, the eminent Ameri- 
can pianist, is trying to induce the Spanish composer 
to visit America to witness the premiére of the opera. 


Rio—In relating some of her Italian  experi- 
ences Mme. Anita Rio says that the baritone with whom 
she sang in Perugia was driving a cab in Milan three 
months previously. He acquitted himself admirably, as 
he sang the part of Alfio in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” a 
part in which he necessarily felt quite at home. 


Kreisler—“I am a violinist, and not an actor,” said 
Fritz Kreisler, replying to his wife’s inquiry as to the 
reason he failed to smile at the motion camera man 
detailed to catch the Austrian artist and Ernest 
Schelling on the porch of the Leeds musician at Bar 
Harbor. In the novel setting of this veranda the two 
noted artists presented a brief program. 


Craft—Marcella Craft has returned to New York 
after her extensive Western tour, bringing with her the 
orchestration for the principal soprano aria, “The Rose 
in the Garden of the World,” from Horatio Parker’s 
prize opera, “Fairyland,” in which she created the lead- 
ing role. The composer rearranged and presented to 
Miss Craft the aria, which she will use in concert the 
coming season. 


Swinburne—Ann Swinburne is said to have decided 
to leave light opera and enter the concert field, making 
her début in an Aolian Hall recital in New York next 
month. Miss Swinburne made a few appearances in 
minor réles with the Boston Opera Company in Paris 
in the summer of 1914. She was the prima donna of 
“The Count of Luxembourg” and “The Madcap 
Duchess.” 


Uhl—While sliding to third base in a ball game 
between teams made up of college men at Bethlehem, 
Me., recently, Jerome Uhl, the baritone, met with a 
painful accident, being struck by the ball. The full 
force of the throw from the catcher to third base 
caught Mr. Uhl in the back of the head, rendering him 
unconscious. When he recovered he remarked: “They 
put me out in every sense; you see, even though a 
singer, I am not used to having things thrown at me.” 


Devine—Mme. Lena Doria Devine, the well-known 
teacher of singing, spent two weeks this summer at the 
ranch in Wyoming owned by her husband, Dr. Conrad 
Meyer. After leaving there they visited the Exposition 
at San Diego, and, returning to San Francisco, they 
were the guests of some of the old residents of San 
Francisco, who were the early associates of Mme. 
Devine when she lived in California. They expect to 
start East shortly, and Mme. Devine wiil open her 
studios in the Metropolitan Opera House Building late 
in October. 
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OME what may, our country is saved! 
The press agent of “The Blue 
Paradise” proclaims that the chorus men 
of that operetta have formed a military 
company to help defend their native land. 
Ho! What need have we of millions 
for defense, if these dapper, oh-so-manly 
chaps, such as we see pirouetting about 
in the usual musical play, are to be un- 
leashed as dogs of war? 


While on this point, be it remarked 
that the Londoners, in order to stim- 
ulate recruiting in the theatrical pro- 
fession, have abolished chorus men in 
their light operas. 

Oh, War, where is thy horror! 

*” * * 

“What's your idea of an honest man?” 

“An honest man,” replied Mr. Kimp, 
“is one who likes the same music in 
private that he says he likes when his 
wife is giving a musical evening.’’—Phila- 
delphia “Record.” 

* * * 

This department’s barber has bobbed 
up again as a musical jokesmith, in 
which trade, we have told him, he is “a 
good barber.” Here is his latest: 

So—**My wife carries me away with 
her singing.” 

Lo—‘“‘I don’t put mine under such a 
physical strain—she drives me away.” 

ok K * 

The divine afflatus seems to be break- 
ing out in strange places. Just before the 
appearance of Lada, the gifted dancer, 
in Pittsburgh, she called the attention 
of one of the stage hands to several tacks 
loose in her stage rug. And just be- 
fore her performance at the Woodstock 
Festival a special delivery letter was 
handed to her containing an effusion in 
the Walt Mason style and signed “Jim.” 
Thus it began: 


“In dreams last night I went to the place 
where you had danced with infinite grace. I 
called you and called you—you did not 
answer. I saw there a_ vision, another 
dancer. I touched her, she vanished, and you 
seemed to appear wearing a green gown— 


Jim then twanged his lyre to accom- 
pany a fervid description of Lada’s vari- 
ous dances, closing thus: 


“Then you stopped, looked puzzled like one 
in trance, and I motioned to you to go on 


with the dance. But the music had ceased 
and the lights were dim, and I heard you call 
‘Get Jim, get Jim.’ I ran to your side and 


held out my hand. You said to me, ‘You 
don’t understand.’ You pointed and nodded, 
gave your shoulder a shrug, and to me 
sweetly whispered, ‘There’s a tack in the 
rug !? +? 

With a sense of -climax like that, Jim 
may perhaps become the _ looked-for 
American opera librettist. 

nn a * 
We’ve received this for publication: 


Ruth Stanton of Atlantic City, won the $25 
prize for the most acceptable lyric for Law- 
rence Goldsmith. He is using it in his con- 
certs in various cities this month. 


We refuse to publish the item because 
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the prize lyric was written not for any 
Lawrence Goldsmith, but for Lawrence 
Grossmith, the English comedian, and it 
is a verse for his song, “Bed, Beautiful 
Bed,” which he is not singing in concerts, 
but in that classic masterpiece, “Nobody 
Home.” 

Outside of that, the statement is ab- 
solutely correct. 
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Courtesy of “Judge.” 
Cecilia—‘Why do you rush to the 
window and hang out every time I be- 
gin practising my vocal lessons?” 
Horace—“I don’t care to have the 
neighbors think I am a wife beater.” 


From Vogue’s review of the “Fairy- 
land” libretto: 

Mr. Hooker wrote this libretto and Mr. 
Gilbert Parker the music to it. 

Wonder if that reviewer is acquainted 
with Sir Horatio Parker’s “The Right 
of Way.” 

* * 

B. L. T. of the Chicago Tribune has 
located this in a program published in 
the Houghton (Mich.) Gazette: 

Organ—Tango from New World Symphony. 


An absurd blunder, of course, says 
Louis Dodge in the St. Louis Republic. 
Yet, if the late Mr. Dvorak really wanted 
his master symphony to represent any- 
thing in our American life, wasn’t it his 
mistake in not writing into it a “tango” 
movement instead of a largo? 

* * * 
On Instalments 


“Is this piano yours?’’ 
“Oh, about an octave of 
Transcript. 


it.’"—Boston 





CELEBRITIES AT BENEFIT 





Present and Past Secretaries of Navy 
Hear Italian Festa 


GLOUCESTER, MAss., Aug. 27.—More 
than 3000 residents of the North Shore 
and hundreds of distinguished guests at- 
tended the Italian Festa on the grounds 
of Lookout Hill, the estate of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Hays Hammond, here yester- 
day afternoon. Josephus Daniels, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and former Secretary 
Meyer were present. The Italian am- 
bassador and the Countess Dolores 
Macchi di Cellere were among the active 
supporters of the benefit for the New 
England Italian War Relief Fund. 

An Italian band gave a series of folk 
songs that closed this part of the pro- 
gram. Augusto Vannini led the mem- 
bers of the symphony orchestra in accom- 
paniments to Italian opera arias sung 
by Elvira Leveroni, contralto of the 
Boston Opera Company, and Ingo Simon. 
Maria Paporello, former ballet dancer 
at the Boston Opera House, danced sev- 
eral numbers. Mme. Mimi Aguglia and 
members of her company also appeared. 
Harrison Bennett, accompanied by Hen- 
ry Gideon, sang a number of songs. 
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Profit Sharing 


ate upwards of a quarter of a century Steinway 
& Sons have been pursuing the policy of sharing 


their profits with the buying public. 


The gradual 


increase of their output and resources, coupled with 
the concentration of their plants and employment of 
the most modern methods of manufacturing, have en- 
abled Steinway & Sons to produce and sell their 


pianos at a lower rate than ever. 


A new small grand 


piano (5 ft. 6 in.) in a mahogany case at the ex- 
tremely low figure of $750 is the splendid result. 
Thus the great problem of giving the best article at 
the most reasonable cost has been successfully solved. 
Steinway & Sons invite the careful inspection and 
critical examination by the public of this their latest 
great achievement in the art of pianoforte building 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 
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Joseph D. Brodeur, New Organist and 
Choirmaster of Notre Dame Church, 
Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER, Mass., Aug. 28.—Joseph 
D. Brodeur and family of Seattle, Wash., 
have arrived in Worcester and Prof. 
Brodeur will at once take up his duties 
as organist and choir director at Notre 
Dame Church. Professor Brodeur is 
being introduced to the Worcester colony 
of musicians by Dr. A. J. Harpin, who 
is intimately acquainted with the tal- 
ented organist. Professor Brodeur has 
not yet announced his plans, but will pay 
particular attention to the organization 
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of a choir of trained voices and the es- 
tablishment of the Gregorian style of 
singing in the church, in accordance with 
Papal decree. R. W. P. 





Alfred Ilma Sings in Civic Concerts of 
Two Cities 


Mayor James H. Preston of Balti- 
more heard Alfred Ilma, the Arabian 
baritone, at a concert not long ago, and 
was so impressed with the singer’s 
powerful voice and personality that he 
immediately engaged him to sing at a 
series of five city concerts. These took 
place last week, when Mr. Ilma sang 
with the Municipal Band of Baltimore 
before audiences aggregating 12,000 per- 
sons, of whom the Mayor was a de- 
light listener at each concert. ~The 


Mr. Ilma has also been engaged for 
three city park concerts in New York, 
the first of which took place recently at 
Mount Morris Park, when Mr. Ilma 
again proved the charm of his pleasing 
voice. 


Idelle Patterson Appears with Bispham 

Supporting David Bispham as Beet- 
hoven in the one-act play, “Adelaide,” 
and appearing also in “The Rehearsal,” 
the miscellaneous concert which Mr. 
Bispham and his company will offer in 
conjunction with the presentation of 
“Adelaide,” will be Idelle Patterson, so- 
prano, who last season made a name for 
herself as prima donna of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera company, in the pro- 
ductions of which she played opposite 
De Wolf Hopper. 


The Only Magazine of Its Kind 

To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Enclose check for the third year for 
your paper, the only magazine of its 
kind. 

Truly yours, 
G. O. SCHOONOVER. 
Connellsville, Pa., Aug. 26, 1915. 











A New York recital by Clara Gabrilo- 
witsch will be among the early offerings 
of the metropolitan musical season. The 
contralto is arranging a program that 
will consist solely of works of Russian 
composers, including Glinka, Glazonoff, 
Arensky, Rachmaninoff, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky. 
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HOW LONG IS IT GOING TO LAST? 


From “The Musical Observer” 








N the United States we have one great 
and wonderful operatic institution— 
the New York Metropolitan Opera 
House. How many American-born 
singers, conductors and instrumentalists 
are considered and engaged therein? As 
far as they are concerned, the Metro- 
politan might as well be in Berlin, Paris, 
Petrograd, London or Rome, so little 
do they enter into the consideration of 
the management. The constant excuses 
offered are that there are not sufficient 


competent Americans to fill the positions. 
Now, there may be difficulties in the find- 
ing of great voices, and it may be_ pos- 
sible that Mr. Gatti-Casazza would be 
perfectly willing to engage Americans 
with beautiful voices as well as singers 
of any other nationality. But how about 
American conductors and instrumental- 
ists? We have many in this country 
who ought to be considered and engaged 
in preference to the European. 

It is an open secret in New York that 
the orchestra of this opera is entirely 
controlled by Italian interests of the 
organization, and that since the advent 
of Mr. Toscanini the ranks of players 
have gradually been I/talianized until 
only a minimum of either German or 
American players has remained. When 


dissatisfaction with flute, oboe, bassoon 
or trumpet players was expressed, some 
time ago, other players and many di- 
rectly imported from Italy, were put in 
their places. 

It is also known that when M. Eugene 
Bégner, the concertmaster, resigned two 
years ago, after having served faithfully 
for ten or fifteen years in that position, 
his place was immediately filled by an 
Italian, imported for the occasion, the 
excuse being given that there was no 
violinist in this country at the time 
capable of filling the position. 

I fully realize and am entirely aware 
of the demands made upon players in 
this orchestra; they must be very ex- 
perienced and capable of coping with 
every conceivable technical difficulty; but 
even if wind-instrument players are 
scarce the idea of sending to Italy to 
fill the best orchestral positions the 
United States has to offer, sending for 
a violinist to take the first chair, with- 
out consideration of the excellent home- 
talent we have, is rather discouraging, to 
say the least. But it simply shows that 
from the lowest to the highest positions 
obtainable preference and final decision 
seems to be reserved for the foreigner, 
while fine words, imaginary encourage- 
ment and uncertain promises are heaped 
upon the American-born artist. 

How long is it going to last? 





IN ‘SUMMER WHITE HOUSE”’ 





Mrs. Howe-Cothran Sings Charmingly 
at President’s Cottage 


CORNISH, N. H., Sept. 2.—Mrs. Howe- 
Cothran, soprano, a niece of President 
Wilson, gave a recital at the President’s 
cottage on Monday afternoon, Aug. 30, 
assisted by Mrs. Ross David at the piano, 
before an audience of invited guests, 
among them Mrs. Howe, the President’s 
daughter, Mrs. Francis B. Sayre, and 
Mrs. W. G. McAdoo, Maxfield Parrish, 
the artist, and Mrs. Parrish, Winston 
Churchill, the novelist, and Mrs. Church- 
ill. The hostess was Margaret Wilson. 

It was at the suggestion of Miss Wil- 
son that Mr. Howe-Cothran commenced 
her studies a year ago with Ross David, 
and she was enthusiastic about the sing- 
er’s performances. The soprano sang 
Wood’s “Daffodils,” Ronald’s ‘Little 
Winding Road,” La Forge’s “To a Mes- 
senger,” Murphy’s “Love’s Springtime,” 
Foote’s “Irish Folksong,” Kurt Schind- 
ler’s arrangement of the Tuscan folk- 
song “La Colomba,” Salter’s “Her Love 
Song,” Campbell - Tipton’s “Spirit 
Flower” and Weil’s “Spring Song.” Her 
singing was marked by lovely vocal qual- 
ity, rare intelligence and a nice delivery. 
Mrs. David played her accompaniments 
in a manner wholly artistic. 
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BLANCHART TO SING IN SPAIN 





His Teaching in New York and Boston 
Interrupted in That Period 


Ramon Blanchart, the baritone, will 
open a new studio at 2609 Broadway, 
New York, on Sept. 15, where he will 
teach dramatic action and declamation 
for opera, on Thursdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays. On the first three week days 
he will teach at the Boston Conservatory. 

On Nov. 8 Mr. Blanchart will sail for 
Spain and he will sing there in the grand 
season, which opens Nov. 25. He 
will sing Falstaff, Wolfram in “Tann- 
hauser,” “The Flying Dutchman” and 
de Nevers in the “Huguenots.” In Feb- 
ruary he will return to America to con- 
tinue his teaching in New York and Bos- 
ton. Mr. Blanchart has asked Signor 
Buzzi Peccia of New York to teach his 
daughter, Salome Blanchart, until his 
return. 


Kellerman to Devote His Season to 
Teaching in New York 


After having completed an eight weeks’ 
Chautauqua tour, consisting of fifty-six 
recitals, this summer, Marcus Kellerman, 
the popular bass-baritone, returned to 
New York, where he is now staying. 
During the season just past Mr. Keller- 


man has sung thirty-four consecutive 
weeks of recitals. 

He is planning to devote his time 
during the coming season to teaching 
voice and to that end will be at his studio 
in Carnegie Hall on Mondays and Thurs- 
days. The other days will be given to 
teaching in Brooklyn, where in a few 
weeks he will open the Kellerman Insti- 
tute of Musical Art. His concert work 
will be confined to appearances in New 
York City and vicinity for the season 
of 1915-1916. 


A RIVAL T TO “TIPPERARY ” 





Sir Frederick Bridge, the Composer of 
“Michael O’Leary, V. C” 


“Tipperary” has a highly successful 
rival in English affections at present in 
a song by no less a composer than Sir 
Frederick Bridge. It is called “Michael 
O’Leary, V. C.,” and was sung for the 
first time in London by Ben Davis, the 
famous Welsh tenor, with King George 
in the audience. The words of the song, 
according to a dispatch to the New York 
Herald, were composed by a well known 
Irish author, John McGrath, compliment- 
ary to Lance Corporal Michael O’Leary, 
of the First Irish Guards, perhaps the 
most lionized of all the winners of the 
Victoria Cross. This is the first song of 
this character ever written by Sir Fred- 
erick Bridge, who is the principal organ- 
ist at Westminster Cathedral and com- 
poser of oratorios and cantatas. 

Another song that is being sung by 
every soldier is “Till the Boys Come 
Home” (Keep the Home Fires Burning), 
composed by Ivor Novello, the son of 
Mme. Clara Novello, the conductor of 
the Royal Welsh L adies’ Choir. Although 
only twenty years old, Mr. Novello has 
won a considerable reputation as a singer 
and composer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bornschein in Maryland 
Concerts 





Hazel Knox Bornschein, soprano, and 
Franz C. Bornschein, violinist and com- 
poser, assisted by Roy McMichael, 
pianist, have given a series of concerts 
in Maryland towns. The feature of the 
program is the representation of “Child 
Life in Song,” as given by Mrs. Born- 
schein, these attractive numbers having 
been composed especially for her. 





Helping the Cones 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
Your paper is a great help to me, and 
I want to thank you for the valuable 
service it is rendering to the cause of 
musical development in this country. 
Yours sincerely, 
JOHN D. BRUNK. 
Goshen, Ind., Aug. 27, 1915. 
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GOODSON AND HER PUPILS ACT 
AS “FARCEURS ” FOR CHARITY 














With the Noted English Pianist, Katharine Goodson (Seated, Center) and Her 
Pupils at Lisbon, N. H., Where She Is Spending the Summer 


HE natives of Lisbon, N. H., a beau- 
tiful spot in the White Mountains, 
have been congratulating themselves this 
summer on their good luck in entertain- 
ing Katharine Goodson and her husband, 
Arthur Hinton, with some dozen teach- 
ers from various parts of the United 
States and Canada, who have come there 
to study with the famous pianist during 
the summer months. It can well be 
imagined that it was no little surprise 
to the peaceful inhabitants, who at most 
number two or three thousand, to wake 
up one morning to hear the strains of the 
Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue floating 
over hill and dale, and from other of 
the charming cottages where the stu- 
dents are located such numbers as the 


Waldstein Sonata or Schumann’s “Kin- 
derscenen.” 

The above snapshot shows Mme. Good- 
son with her group of pupils near 
“Felixstowe,” the charming country 
house which she and her husband are 
occupying till the end of September. 

Much interest was aroused when on 
Aug. 31 Miss Goodson appeared at the 
Opera House in Lisbon in the principal 
part of a farce, entitled, “Local and 
Long Distance,” presented by her and 
her students for the benefit of the Dis- 
trict Nurse Association. The part which 
Miss Goodson did was that of a Yale 
college boy, home with a broken leg. She 
was entirely successful in her perform- 
ance and showed that, in addition to her 
pianistic gifts, she is also an actress of 
real ability. 





CONCERTS AID RECREATION AT OHIO COUNTRY CLUB 


“Tiffin” Musicales and Twilight Pro- 
grams Given at Dover Bay, on 
Lake Erie’s Shore 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 
certs of distinction have been the Dover 
Bay musicales given during July and 


August in the casino of the Dover Bay 
Country Club, which stands on a high 
bluff overhanging Lake Erie, twelve 
miles west of Cleveland. Sky-blue water 
and the shade of pine and oak trees 
made an inspiring environment. Nine 
“tiffin” musicales were given at eleven 
o’clock on Wednesday mornings, and 
nine twilight concerts on Sunday after- 





con- 


noons, the former open to the general 
public, the latter the privilege of club 


friends 


members only, who with their 
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appreciated the quiet hour at the end 
of a long summer day in the country. 

Programs were given by thirty-four 
local musicians, both professional and 
amateur, under the direction of Mrs. 
Arthur Bradley. Successful composi- 
tions presented were Cadman _ and 
Schuett trios for piano and _ strings, 

layed by Walter Logan, Frederick Al- 
es and Mary Izant; the Vieuxtemps 
violin concerto, played by Charlotte 
Ruegger; the Grieg Ballade for piano, 
Op. 24, by Clarice Paul, the Brahms 
Waltzes for piano, by Margaret Chap- 
man, effective piano numbers by Rubin 
Goldmark and Cyril Scott, by Dorothy 
Price, the “Sayonara” Japanese song 
cycle of Cadman, by Alice Shaw and Gay 
Donaldson, and the “Ave Maria” of 
Percy Kahn for voice, violin and piano, 
by Philip Collins, Arthur Pomeroy and 
Mary Izant. 

Miss Izant, the accompanist and pian- 
ist of the season, became a popular fa- 
vorite by the effective performance of 
important piano numbers and by skilled 
and sympathetic accompaniments. 

Among the artists who appeared at 
the concerts were the following: 

Violinists and ’cellists, Charlotte Ruegger, 
Oscar Hiler, Walter Logan, Camille Firestone, 
Camille Kornfelt, Daniel Parmelee, Frederick 
Albers, Zellah Endley, Mrs. Joseph Cook, and 
the Misses Brown. Singers, Marion McFall, 
Gertrude Hamby, Ethel Bagnall, Alice Shaw, 


Mrs. Louis Myers, Ethel Coit, Mrs. F. S. Mc- 
Cullough, Mrs. Edna Strong Hatch, Sybil 
Adams, Mrs. Franklyn Ford, Mrs. Harrison 


W. Ewing, Morgan Phillips, Gay Donaldson 


and Phillip Collins 

Edwin Arthur Kraft returns to take 
charge of the music of Trinity Cathedral 
during the coming week. 

Charlotte Ruegger left Cleveland on 


Sept. 1 to become head of the violin de- 
partme nt of Meredith College, Raleigh, 
C. ALICE BRADLEY. 


Edgar Schofield and Mme. Onelli Join 
in Vacation Recitals 


Edgar Schofield has returned to New 
York to take up his duties as baritone 
soloist at St. Bartholomew’s Church. 
With Mrs. Schofield (Mme. Onelli), he 
has been dividing the summer between 
Plymouth, Mass., and the Maplewood 
Hotel at Maplewood in the White Moun- 
tains. In both places Mr. and Mrs. 
Schofield were heard in joint recital. A 
recent engagement secured for the bari- 
tone, by his representatives, the Musi- 
cians’ Concert Management, is for a 
joint recital with Sascha Jacobsen, the 
violinist, before the members of the 
Twentieth Century Club in Buffalo on 
Feb, 29 next. 











From Bow String to Pianoforte 


When the melodious twang of a taut bow- 


string 
huntsman of the 


musical tradition 


first tickled the éar of 
Stone 
had _ its 


some skin-clad 
immortal 
birth. 


Age, an 
ignoble 


Through these many thousand years this musi- 


cal tradition has marvelously developed, from 


primitive Grecian lyre 


harp of the medieval 
chord to Spinet, from 


to the many-stringed 
Clavi- 
Harpsichord to Piano- 


minstrels, from 


forte, until it finds today its supreme expression 


in the 


“REN 


EFDoec= Tr. 
ckering ae 
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Chickering & Sons 


Boston 


Pianos and Players 


Established 1823 


Division of American Piano Co. 








ERNEST BLOCH MAY COME HERE 


Swiss Composer Thinking of Making 
Our Country His Home 


According to Alfred Pochon of the 
Flonzaley Quartet, there is an excellent 
likelihood of America’s receiving an im- 
portant acquisition to her musical life 
in Ernest Bloch, the distinguished Swiss 
composer and pedagogue, 
ously considering making this country 
his home. Bloch, who is well known to 
musicians the world over, is professor 
of composition and aesthetics at the 
Geneva Conservatory. If he comes, it is 
highly probable that some of his orches- 
tral works will be played by leading 
orchestras under his own direction; while 
it is not impossible that his: lyric drama, 
“Macbeth,” which was a great success at 
the Opera Comique, Paris, will likewise 
be heard here. Bloch first came into 
prominence as a violinist, a pupil of 
Jacques Dalcroze, and later, of Ysaye. 
But his real ambition was to be a com- 
poser, and he ultimately turned to that 
field in spite of his marked success in 
the other. In 1900 his si poem, 


who is seri- 
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“Vivre-et-Aimer, 
impression. 

Among other works of Bloch are: The 
Symphonic Poem “Printemps Hiver,” 
‘“Poemes d’ Automne” for mezzo-soprano 
and orchestra; “Macbeth,” a lyric drama 
after Shakespeare; Trois Poeémes Juifs” 
for orchestra; Psalm 114, 137, for so- 
prano and orchestra; Psalm 22 for bari- 
tone and orchestra, and a new symphonic 
work, For several years Bloch distin- 
guished himself as conductor, and also 
as lecturer, having between 1911 and 
1915 delivered 115 lectures on different 
subjects, but the same general theme— 
“The Esthetic in Art.” 


created a_ profound 


George Harris, Jr.. and Mr. Morris 
Heard at Jordan’s Pond, Me. 


Bar HArsor, Sept. 2.—A large num- 
ber of summer colonists attended the 
concert at Jordan’s Pond this morning, 
given by George Harris, Jr., and Edward 
Morris, pianist. Among those in the au- 
dience were Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Bauer, Josef Hof- 
man, Ruth Deyo, Mrs. Hunt Slater, Mrs. 
William P. Draper, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Randolph and Mrs. John I. Kane. 
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THE STORY OF RUDOLPH GOTT 


A Critical Slaughter—A Far-Reaching Prophesy — Bacchanalian Digressions — Beethoven Com- 
ment—Piano Seized—A Biological Decrescendo 








By ARTHUR FARWELL 
(Fifth Chapter) 

















UDOLPH was not left entirely with- 

out criticism on the occasion of his 

only metropolitan appearance, if that 

term may be applied to the following in- 

genious lucubration, of a type well- 

known to musical readers of certain of 
the New York dailies: 


A piano recital was given in the Con- 
cert Hall of the Madison Square Garden 
last night by Rudolf Gott. Mr. Gott 
has an intensely foreign appearance. He 
comes from New Bedford [an error] but 
he learned to play the piano in Boston. 
His teacher was one Otto Bendix. Mr. 
Gott’s hair is longer than Paderewski’s. 
Mr. Gott is also as long as two Pader- 
ewskis. But that does not make any 
difference in his playing. 

The young man has a lovely touch, but 
early in life he became a victim to a mad 
infatuation for what young ladies call 
the loud pedal. He has never been able 
to conquer this passion, and last night 
it was his ruin. The young man was 
like Sir Joseph Porter—he meant well, 
but he did not know. Nevertheless, he 
will probably continue to play the piano. 
Piano-playing is a habit which it is hard 
to master, and its victims usually live to 
a bad old age. When the ravages of the 
disease reach a certain point its victims 
take to teaching. 

The preliminary announcements of Mr. 
Gott’s appearance said that he was the 
American exponent of Brahms, Beeth- 


oven, and others. After last night it 
may be considered that they were all 
exposed. Mr. Gott was introduced to 
the metropolitan public by Mr. Pelham. 
Mr. Pelham is a professional humorist. 


It is doubtless very desirable to be so 
scholarly a critic as the writer of the 
above, and that gentleman’s bosom will 
presumably swell with pride to discover 
that his fugitive utterance has _ been 
thought worthy of preservation; still, I 
would rather have been Rudolph Gott’s 
friend than his critic. 


Critical Aftermath 


Rudolph did not pine away over his 
treatment, as well as lack of any treat- 
ment, by the critics. “They are all down 
on me,” he writes, “for setting myself up 
as the ‘American Exponent,’ etc.—of 
course, I knew they would all stick at 
that—but it started a controversy and 
that is what I want—you should have 
heard the cry of ‘Bravo’ three or four 
times when I was recalled!” Character- 
istically lumping all the press and the 
critics in a single category of cupidity, 
he pursues his theme to its climax: 


Did you see the scathing of Busoni’s 


Tone Poem? “A cyclone going through 
a tin shop and knocking down a six- 
story crockery warehouse! etc.” They 
gave him the very devil—too bad—the 
critics will keep on doing this until you 
say, “can’t you stop this newspaper talk? 
here is $20 and use it to quiet this racket 
—it will ruin me—and should you re- 
quire more I wili send you a check,” and 
so you feed them and have pretty things 
said about you—I never shall do it! So 


HELP ME! I shall fight the press for 
all I am worth! 


Later he hears that his first manager, 
Dunlop, wrote his criticisms out of spite 
for his breaking his contract with him. 
He staggers about in a tangled jungle 
of truth and error—the idea prompted 
by the emotion of the moment usurping 
the place of accurate thinking. His 
psychic and intuitional nature makes 
him infrequently prophetic, as in his 
article in the following letter, remember- 
ing that this was before the day of 
general agitation and action with respect 
to national musical self-recognition in 
America: 


Bendix has issued a circular disowning 
me as a pupil—this is a good advertise- 
ment—my manager will reply in the 


———. Well, he saw the editor and en- 
lightened him somewhat on the question 
of my using the'title, “The American,” 
etc.—These people have thought it was 
done in an arrogant spirit and were 
therefore all down on me for a charlatan 
but after they had the matter explained, 


viz—that I am an American born and 
bred and am an example of what this 
country can do in music without any 


help from abroad—and if there be an- 
other who has the Moral Courage to 
come forward and own his country and 
can do what I can I will take my hat 
off to him—provided he is self-taught as 
I am!—I repudiate any beneficial in- 
struction from Bendix whatsoever— 
{shades of Henry James! Ed.]—‘Well,” 
said the editor, “we cannot find anyone 
but what has been abroad who can do 
what this man can—we admit him to be 
a magnificent pianist—but it is out of all 
reason to set him up and thrust him 
before the public in this way when he 
has no reputation, etc.—all a mistake 
Oh, yes, he can play! we don’t question 
that!” 








Directly prophetic, and indeed start- 


lingly so is the following, written at this 
time, the spring of 1893: 

I am more than ever convinced that 
there is nothing new under the sun—(in 
playing through a Bach fugue today I 
came upon this, [musical illustration] !! 
You will recognize a passage in my 
“Serenade” that is exactly the same only 
slower)—that is why I have given up 
the idea of composing—yet I do not say 
that the limit has been reached—there 
may be someone to show us the new 
path—but I seriously doubt it—we have 
arrived at the same stage that existed 
when Wagner turned things upside down 
—we will need instruments and electric 
apparatus to help interpret the writings 
of the Wagners and Beethovens of the 
future—the people will no longer be sat- 
isfied with an ordinary symphony con- 
cert 50 years hence—they will wish to 
see the musician’s ideas as well as hear 
them—the human voice will be used 
more as an _ instrument—already had 
Beethoven tried that idea in the 9th 
Symphony—he wanted at just the chorus 
to sing only in syllables [i. e. vocables]— 
but as that excluded all possibility of 
order—he hit upon the Schiller Ode. 

This was written when we were hear- 
ing the Strauss of the early symphonic 
works; when the disconcerting musical 
impressionism of Debussy had not yet 
made its appearance, nor the latter’s 
“Nocturne” with its voices singing only 
vocables; when we knew nothing of 
celestas and sarrusophones; nothing of 
the electrically manipulated light-key- 
board for the visible music of Scriabine; 
nothing of the snorters, grunters, 
grinders, etc., and the “noise sym- 
phonies” of the futurists; nothing of the 
latter’s dispensing with “order” in 
music; nothing of Ornstein. 

Far from being disheartened by his 
reception in the concert world, Rudolph 
continued to radiate strength, optimism 
and encouragement in his letters. With 
magnificent flourishes and a signature 
embracing half a page, he signs himself 
“The American Exponent of Beethoven, 
Liszt, Brahms et al.” He sends me a 
fantastic drawing by himself—a figure 
writing with one hand and holding a 
sword in the other; a violin and piano at 
hand, and a host of animated orchestral 
instruments flying in through a window 
from a dim moonlight vista. “It is to 
represent yourself in your studio,” he 
writes, “never say die when it comes to 
difficulties—hard work conquers every- 
thing.” He begins practising for an- 
other recital. 








Ominous Indications 


An ominous note enters at this time; 
Rudolph’s “health is breaking up,” he is 
“in need of a vacation.” This giant of 
strength—after a single recital! As I 
reread his letters of the time after this 
lapse of years, I am surprised to find 
so frequent a mention of the cup which 
both cheers and inebriates. Our occa- 
sional visits together, never of more than 
a few days’ duration, were in truth mu- 
sical orgies, but no other than a musical 
intoxication intruded itself, and I 
probably passed over the vinous refer- 
ences in his letters without apprehending 
their full significance. Congenial musi- 
cal companionship, apparently the rarest 
thing in Rudolph’s life, was presumably 
a sufficient stimulant, when it could be 
had. His situation in this respect was 
well nigh hopeless. People of a nature 
to understand and value his extraordin- 
ary musical powers could not tolerate 
his brigandish manners and Christophian 
bluntness, nor perceive how his occa- 
sional arrogant, even insulting assertive- 
ness was but a shield for his abnormal 
shyness and sensitiveness, and how quick 
he was to see the ridiculousness of it; 
while persons naturally of a_ sort- to 
fraternize with such a wild man on the 
plane of his dubious social demeanor 
were incapable of even faintly glimpsing 
the truly high and luminous sphere of 
his musical emotions and aspirations. 
I am apparently the only musical asso- 
ciate of Rudolph who had the fortune to 
force this impasse. I was ready to 
wade oceans of “impossibility” of man- 
ner to reach so glowing an Hesperides 
of genius; darker phases of character 
were obstacles not directly presented to 
me. 

“On learning of your pass in exam. I 
at once improvised a punch,” etc., is a 
characteristic phrase from a letter bear- 
ing the condensed signature, “Ruff.” 
But the same letter yields this: 

Do not be disheartened at the voice of 


Beethoven—as well be frightened at the 
sound of thunder—it is inevitable— 


merely a natural phenomena (sic)—for 


us mortals to compete with Him is like 
the thunder trap of a theatre compared 
with the real thing—Pull His music 
about as you may—as well try to solve 
the mystery of the stars by counting 
them. (Here he quotes three bars of 
the allegretto of the 7th Symphony, ap- 
pending the exclamation, “O ye gods!’’) 

Do you wonder that at times I am 
given to tearing up, and burning stacks 
of passable music of my own and saying 
I will never do so [i.e. compose!] again 
—and after a reasonable lapse of time 
again find myself writing, in spite of all. 
I can only account for it in this way— 
my soul wishes to speak—but as it has 
no command of the language—well, the 
effect is that of a child learning to talk 
—perhaps in time I shall learn to say 
the proper thing in the right place. 


A Bacchanale 


In the next letter he drinks my health 
in “a glass of port, and then to bed,” 
and in the next asks if he has a star in 
his horoscope giving him luck at gam- 
bling—he would like to take advantage 
of possible opportunities. He has “been 
out with some friends,” and writes a 
“Bacchanale.” I had sent him a Boston 
Symphony program, and he begins this 
letter, 

Ha! Ha! Dear old Boston—with its 
dear old damned and damned programs 
—every word of which is long since a 
chestnut. * * * Berlioz had long and 
brilliant powers of rhetoric, eh! but it 
required a Beethoven symphony to bring 
him out! 


Evidently I was moved, in the sum- 
mer of 1893 to extract a promise from 
Rudolph that he would be less convivial, 
as he writes that he “has no difficulty in 
keeping his promise to me.” The next 
letter says “my piano is seized for a 
bill and the devil to pay;” and concludes 
with a full page illustration of a wine 
glass with the contents appropriately 
colored, above which is the legend “Sure 
cure for the blues” and below “You may 
not do it but J had to.”’ Still, the letter 
bears a fragment of a Bach fugue, and 
the news that he expects to give a recital 
in Philadelphia, two in New York, and 
also to play with the Boston Symphony. 
One surmises that any preponderance of 
the loud pedal which may have been ob- 
servable at the New York recital may 
have been due to Rudloph’s having over- 
fortified himself for that event; he was 
commonly very careful of his pedal ef- 
fects. Another letter closes eloquently 
with a spirited marginal drawing of the 
inverted goat-feet of a satyr whose up- 
per anatomy does not appear, a broken 
wine glass and falling Pan-pipes. 


Egoistic Bubbles 


The occasional difficulty of getting on 
with a man of the sublime assurance of 
the following passage will be evident (I 
had written him that some piano player, 
to whom I had shown his “Fantasie,” 
could make nothing of it): “My music 
is written for virtuosi only and being a 
great pianist myself of course can not 
write down to the common level. The 
pianoforte should be subservient to the 
will of the artist. Therefore my works 


are impossible to mere piano players as 
are those also of Liszt, Kalkbrenner and 
Brahms, and the other Great Masters.” 
Challenge him, and it would be a cer- 
tain quarrel. Laugh at him, prick his 
bubble, and he would join in uproariously 
at the absurdity into which his egoism 
had betrayed him. Speak of Beethoven 
and he would plunge into a correspond- 
ing depth of humility. Besides, how 
different is our attitude toward such 
outbursts of egoism in the successful 
great! 

Rudolph now made frequent changes 
of abode. “The House on the Marsh,” 
with his mother and brother in the com- 
pany, was no longer playing to $3,000 
houses as it had done at an earlier 
period. The rent was not always forth- 
coming, and the alternative was to move 
—invariably, in Rudolph’s case, to an- 
other Harlem flat. His method of mov- 
ing consisted in throwing all his music, 
printed and manuscript, into the old blue 
portiere, folding up the corners, binding 
them with a rope, and heaving the bun- 
dle onto a wagon. At first he mentioned 
these moves in his letters; later he merely 
wrote the new address at the head of 
the letter, underscoring it heavily. Or- 
dinarily he never graced a letter with 
a date or address. 

His solitary manner of life—doubly 
so when we remember that he cooked all 
his own meals (and he was no mean 
cook) and ate them alone—did not 
weigh upon him. At the earlier de- 
parture of his mother and brother upon 
the road, he had written, with an egoism 
more genial than in the instance just 
cited, 

I shall not mind it as ’tis quite natural 
for me to stay by myself—indeed it is 
my great failing (the propensity of shut- 
ting myself away from people)—I am 
conceited enough to believe it is the same 
with men as with animals, i. e. the 
higher we look on the scale of strength 
and individuality the more isolated we 


see the nature and habits of creatures 
are—the eagle chooses the highest and 





most lonesome spot to build his eyrie— 
the lions seldom run in packs—while the 
lesser animals—the wolves—and _ then 


the ants—! microbes—! bacilli!! ha! 
ha !—I got down very finely did I not? 
A decrescendo on the pianoforte done in 
that style would be the height of artistic 
perfection. 








[To be continued] 


Invaluable to the Student of the Piano 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed is a renewal of my subscrip- 
tion. In the past I subscribed for two 
other musical journals, but neither could 
compare with your paper for interest, 
impartiality and fairness to all, great 
and small. 

Also, I consider the paper invaluable 
to me as a student of the piano, on ac- 
count of the many interesting and en- 
lightening articles I have read on that 
instrument and its practice, which have 
appeared in your paper. They have 
been worth ten times my year’s subscrip- 
tion, and I have profited greatly by them. 
I think every piano student should sub- 
scribe for MUSICAL AMERICA as a part of 
their pianistic education. 

Wish you great and lasting success. 

Very sincerely, 
MAUDE DE LA MARCa. 

Villa La Marca, Yaphank, L. I., Aug. 

28, 1915. 








_ A new melodrama in London takes 
its title from Herman Lohr’s popular 
ballad, “Little Gray Home in the West.” 
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TO OPEN NEW CONCERT 
HALL IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Conductor Wiley, of Huntington Choral 
Association, Will Present “Aida” 
with Distinguished Soloists 

The Huntington, West Virginia, Choral 
Association, Alfred Wiley, conductor, 


will present “Aida” on the evening of 
Oct. 29, in the new marble music hall 








Alfred Wiley, Conductor of the Hunt- 
ington (W. Va.) Choral Association 


which has just been completed by the 
city. This will be the opening perform- 
ance in this auditorium, which will seat 
3,200 persons. 

Mr. Wiley has engaged through Messrs. 
Haensel & Jones the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, conductor; 
Mme. Anita Rio, prima donna soprano; 
Merle Alcock, contralto; Paul Althouse, 
tenor, and Arthur Middleton, bass-bari- 
tone. 

The Huntington Choral Association, 
organized four years ago by Mr. Wiley, 
has a membership of 400. Prior to his 
advent in the West Virginia metropolis, 
Mr. Wiley conducted many choral socie- 
ties and festivals through the Middle 
West and was for a number of years 
an executive of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


“Lilac Domino” Réles Rewritten to Fit 
New Singers 


Andreas Dippel has made final ar- 
rangements to send his production of 
“The Lilac Domino” on an extended tour 
through the principal cities of the United 
States as far west as Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, the season to last from Sept. 


25 until May 15. The mezzo-soprano 


role of Gerogine has been rewritten for 
a high lyric soprano and the part will be 
taken by Helene Morrill, who is said to 
possess an extraordinary voice of sweet 
lyric quality with an uncommonly high 
range. The baritone part of Count 
André has been changed to a tenor part 
and will be taken by Humbird Duffey. 
Amparita Farrar has been engaged for 
the réle of Leonie and Mile. Vota for 
the part of the Baroness. 





EARLY OPERA PREPARATIONS 





Metropolitan Ballet School Opens— 
Chorus School Voice Trials 


Voice trials for applicants for admis- 
sion to the chorus school of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company will come to a 
close on Sept. 15. The Metropolitan 
maintains a free evening school for the 
benfit of young American singers who 
wish to become acquainted with the rep- 
ertory of operatic choruses and the 
curriculum of the school comprises a 
choral class, language, diction and sight- 
reading classes. No charges are made 
for tuition. Edoardo Petri is the direc- 
tor of the school. 

The Metropolitan’s ballet school was 
opened on Sept. 2, under the direction of 
Mme. Pauline Verhoeven. These classes, 
which are free, are held on Tuesday, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, and will con- 
tinue uninterruptedly through the win- 
ter. 





Roderick Benton Resumes Studio Work 


Roderick Benton, the New York tenor, 
has been conducting a successful sum- 
mer school in Oswego, N. Y., in addition 
to several concert appearances. Finding 
so large a number of pupils requesting 
his return to New York, Mr. Benton has 
arranged to reopen his studio at 154 
West Seventy-second Street on Sept. 10. 
Mr. Benton is himself a hard student 
and in addition to his own labors last 
season did considerable coaching with 
Herbert Witherspoon, basso of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Moreover, there 
is good prospect of Mr. Benton’s being 
heard in recital in New York, his appear- 
ances heretofore having been confined to 
places other than the metropolis. 





Ballet Week bas St. sous 


St. Louis, Aug. 1 
festival month of October in St. Louis 
will be made especially brilliant this year 
by the appearance of the Boston Grand 





Opera Company and Pavlowa Ballet 
Russe, on Oct. 11 to 13 inclusive. 
H. W. “%. 


Valued ond “Newsy” 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

Enclosed find check for renewing my 
subscription to your valued and “newsy” 
paper. I have been hard at work in the 
Maryland mountains. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Louis VICTOR SAAR. 
Aug. 12, 1915. 

Ariadne Holness Dawards’s two popu- 
lar songs, “God Bless You, My Dear” 
and “Heart of Mine,” are on the music 
program at the Park Theater, New York, 
during the engagement of May Irwin. 


Oakland, Md., 





29 East 48th St. 





Musicians’ Concert Management, Inc. 


Announces the exclusive direction of the follow- 
ing distinguished artists for the Season 1915-16: 


POVLA FRISCH, Dramatic Soprano 
MIRIAM ARDINI, Coloratura Soprano 
EMMA ROBERTS, Mezzo-Contralto 
HENRY PARSONS, Tenor 
EDGAR SCHOFIELD, Bass-Baritone 
WINIFRED CHRISTIE, Pianist 
JEAN VERD, Pianist 
GASTON DETHIER, Organist and Pianist 
EDOUARD DETHIER, Violinist 
ARTUR ARGIEWICZ, Violinist 
and 
SASCHA JACOBSEN, Violinist 


For terms and dates address the Secretary 


NEW YORK 








~~ THORNBURGH ~~ 


MANA GEMENT: 


NTONIA SAWYER, 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 











LORENE ROGERS RETURNS FOR 
CAREER AFTER DEBUT ABROAD 




















Emilio Roxas, Lorene Rogers and Giovanni Martinelli at Long Lake, N. Y. 


MONG the musical artists at Long 

Lake, N. Y., in the Adirondacks, 

this summer are Giovanni Martinelli, the 

Italian tenor of the Metropolitan, Lorene 

Rogers, the American soprano, and 

Emilio Roxas, the Italian vocal teacher 
and composer. 

Miss Rogers returned from Italy this 
spring with Mr. Roxas, with whom she 
studied for her début, which was effected 
last winter. To music-lovers throughout 
this country she is well known as Lorene 
Rogers-Wells, under which name_ she 
sang prior to her leaving for an operatic 





TO START BALLET SCHOOL 


Albertina Rasch Will Conduct Classes in 
New York This Season 


Albertina Rasch, the former prima 
ballerina of the Century Opera Com- 
pany, and late of the “Fairyland’ com- 
pany, is to start a ballet school in New 
York this season, where she will conduct 
classes in all forms of classic and aes- 
thetic dancing. 

Miss Rasch plans to form a company 
with her advanced pupils to go on tour in 
recitals, and already has made arrange- 
ments with R. E. Johnston, the New 
York manager, whereby her company 
will constitute the ballet of the opera 
organization which is to give a season 
this year at the Havana Opera House 
Miss Rasch will be prima ballerina and 
ballet mistress. 





Beatrice Harrison, the famous Eng 
lish ’cellist, will return shortly to Amer 
ica to fill the many concert engagements 
arranged for her by the Booking and 
Promoting Corporation, Aeolian Hall, 
New York. Her first New York appear- 
ance will be as soloist with the Philhar 
monic Society early in the season. 


Arthur Nevin 


Composer and Teacher of Theory 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, School of Fine Arts, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 

















EARL 


CARTWRIGHT 
BARITO NE Concert, Recital, Oratorio 


112 West 47th Street, New York 











career in Europe. At a concert given 
for the benefit of the Italian Red Cross 
at Long Lake early in August she ap- 
peared with Mr. Martinelli, singing the 
“Butterfly” duet and was received en- 
thusiastically. She will remain in 
America, locating in New York for the 
winter, and will be heard in concerts. 
Mr. Roxas contemplates opening a studio 
in New York this winter. 


LUCILE 


ORRELL 


*CELLIST 


Management 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway New York City 








SHANNA CUMMING 


ORATORIO SOPRANO 


—Instruction— 


377 Parkside Ave., Flatbush, Brooklyn 
’Phone 727 Flatbush 


MARY 5S. 


WARFEL 


America’s Harp Virtuoso 


Management 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


HUGH ALLAN 


Distinguished American Baritone 


Management 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway. New York City 
LOUIS 
Violinist 


EN TOUR WITH MARY GARDEN 


(October, November, December) 


Management, R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, Ne. York City 





SCHOOLS, CLUBS, ORCHESTRAS, MUSICAL 


ASHLEY 


SOCIETIES 
IRWIN 


ROPPS 2>¢ HASSELL 


BARITONE 


PIANIST 


ENGAGEMENTS FOR 1915-16 NOW BOOKING 


ADDRESS, ASHLEY ROPPS, 183 EIGHTH AVENUE 


LAURA COMB 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY 


SOPRANO 


Concert — Oratorio 





ADDRESS 92 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. TEL 4280 PROSPECT. 
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EXPANSION FOR MALKIN SCHOOL 





Institution Starts Third Season 
with Larger Building and 
Added Teachers 


The establishing of a school of musical 
instruction in the average city entails a 
vast amount of work which the general 
public scarcely realizes. The arrange- 
ment of the curriculum, the engaging of 
competent teachers, the choosing of a 
suitable school building—all these require 
careful and serious contemplation on the 
part of the director. When, however, the 
school is to be in a music center like New 
York City the task is made far more 
arduous; for there are already a num- 
ber of institutions which have won the 
patronage of those who desire musical 
instruction at a conservatory and many 
of the desirable instructors are already 
engaged in other schools or confine them- 


selves to private teaching. 

When this is considered one may gain 
some small idea of the task which was 
placed upon Manfred Malkin, widely 
known as a pianist, when two years ago 
he decided to found the Malkin Music 
School in New York City. Mr. Malkin 
was a prominent figure in the city’s mu- 
sical life already, to be sure; he had ap- 
peared in recital with no less a violinist 
than Ysaye and his ability as a teacher 
and pianist was recognized by leading 
critics and musicians. The school idea 
possessed him and he determined to es- 
tablish one at all costs. 

“At the opening of this the third sea- 
son of the Malkin Music School,” said 
Director Malkin to a MUSICAL AMERICA 
representative one day last week, “I can 
look back with a certain amount of satis- 
faction to what has been done in the 
school. I wish to be perfectly frank with 
you and so I am going to tell you that I 
began with absolutely nothing. If I had 
anything it was debts, not assets. 

“After teaching privately in New York 
for a number of years I noticed that the 
uncensored teaching system which we 
have in America was no system at all. 
There was no standard for conscientious, 
individual instruction by capable, rou- 
tined and honest teachers. There were, I 
knew, able and honest teachers, but their 
fees reached far beyond the financial 
equipment of the average music student; 
the teachers who charged less for their 
work I found were, nine out of ten, what 
I would like to term mediocre. 

“The Malkin Music School, as I have 
planned it and as it has operated during 
the two years which it has existed, is a 
school where high-class teachers are to 
be had at fees which can be afforded by 
those who desire to be taught music in all 





ANITA 


RIO 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Concerts, Opera, Oratorio 
HAENSEL and JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





i 


GILBERT 


WILSON 


BASSO CANTANTE— Opera, Oratorio, Concert 





Management: 
Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison Ave. 
Western Rep., Evelyn Hopper, Omaha, Neb. 





MARIE 


SUNDELIUS 


SOPRANO 


Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 
1451 Broadway, New York 


ADELE 


KRUEGER 


Dramatic Soprano 


For dates and terms address Exelusive Management 
MISS ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 

1425 Broadway, New York. 
A. A. Van De Mark, Associate Manager, Lockport, N. Y. 


SAMUEL 


GARDNER 


VIOLINIST 
(Kneisel Quartet, Season 1914-15) 
For Terms and Dates address FOSTER & DAVID, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York. 








——— 





Manfred Malkin, Director of the Malkin 
Music School of New York 


its branches. How have I been able to do 
it, you will ask? I really don’t know, 
except that I feel now that the men and 
women who worked with me, composing 
my faculty, seemed to be imbued with the 
fact that I had set out to ‘make good’ 
and that I was not going to quit until I 
had done so. 

“Let others speak of the results ac- 
complished. No better proof can be of- 
fered that we have achieved something 
in our fight for permanent recognition 
than the fact that our original quarters 
became too small. This year the school 
opens at 10 West 122d Street, where we 
have more ample accommodations. A fea- 
ture will be the concert hall, right in the 
school building, a hall that will hold two 
hundred and fifty persons. Here we will 
have our student concerts and also sev- 
eral faculty concerts.” 

The faculty of the Malkin Music School 
for the present year includes Mr. Malkin, 
Herman Wasserman and Paolo Martucci 
in piano; Artur Argiewicz, Arnold Volpe 
and Henry Zucker in violin; Joseph Mal- 
kin and Vladimir Dubinsky in violoncello; 
Pietro Floridia and Bernardo Godere in 
voice; M. Persin in harmony and com- 
position and Rudolph Baumeister in his- 
tory of music. The Messrs. Malkin and 
Mr. Volpe have charge of the ensemble 
classes and S. Finkelstein is at the head 
of the orchestra department. A staff of 
competent instructors will teach the ele- 
mentary and intermediate piano students, 
as Messrs. Malkin, Wasserman and Mar- 
tucci instruct only the advanced players. 
Courses in French, German and Italian 
will be given and, as is the custom at the 
leading music schools, theory, ear train- 
ing, solfeggio, harmony and history of 
music are given gratis to the students 
of other major departments. 





ALICE 


NIELSEN 


Prima Donna Soprano 
IN SONG RECITALS 
Five months Chautauqua tour of South 
and West begins in April, 1915 


Assisted by 
KARIL HAVLICEK, violinist 
WM. REDDICK, pianist 


Personal Management 


CHARLES L. WAGNER 


Commercial Trust Building 
4ist Street and Broadway NEW YORK 
Steinway Piano used 











ELEANOR 


McLELLAN 


MAKER OF SINGERS 


Announces a special Teachers’ Course dur- 
ing June and July. Price upon application. 
33 West 67th St., New York 


Tel. Columbus 6965, 


OBERHOFFER FORCES 
ANNOUNCE SCHEDULE 


Noted Soloists for Minneapolis 
Symphony in That City and 
St. Paul 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 1.—The 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, under 
the continued leadership of Emil Ober- 
hoffer, its founder, will open its season 
for 1915-1916 with a concert in St. Paul 
on Thursday evening, October 21, to be 
followed by a presentation of the same 


program the following night in Minne- 
apolis. A series of twelve pairs of 
symphony concerts, identical in  con- 
tent, will be played fortnightly on con- 
secutive dates in the two cities. 

The soloists engaged for these con- 
certs are Frieda Hempel, Arrigo Serato, 
Johanna Gadski, Ossip Gabrilowitach, 
Richard Czerwonky, Olive Fremstad, 
Moritz Rosenthal, Cornelius van Vliet, 
Julia Claussen, Harold Bauer, Kathleen 
Parlow and Julia Culp. 

The weekly popular concerts on Sun- 
day afternoons in Minneapolis are ar- 
ranged in three series of seven each. 
The first will be given on October 24, 
with Louis Gravure, baritone, as soloist. 
Other soloists engaged for this series 
are Cordelia Lee, violinist; Helen Brown 
Read, soprano; Aline van Barentzen, 
pianist; Cyrena van Gordon, contralto; 
George Klass, violinist; Leonora Allen, 
soprano. 

A series of four young people’s con- 
certs will be given on Friday afternoons, 
as follows: November 12, December 10, 
February 4, and March 24. 

F. L. C. B. 


FREE HEARINGS TO COMPOSERS 











This Is One of Missions of Edison’s 
Thimble Theater Project 


Charles Edison, son of the famous in- 
ventor, Thomas A. Edison, has opened 
a playhouse, the Little Thimble Theater, 
in the old McCormick residence at No. 
10 Fifth Avenue, New York. It is a 
little theater with no competitive ambi- 
tions, but a place where any follower of 
the arts who wishes to become a profes- 
sional may have a chance to appear in 
public without any expense. Mr. Edi- 
son’s ambition is to give a real oppor- 
tunity to the American composer, the 
American playwright, the American 
musician and the American poet; to give 
them a chance to set forth what they 
have to offer, to a real public. 

Mr. Edison believes that if any one of 


these various voices has something to 
say with a genuine idea in it, that is, 
if it is something worth while, it will be 
taken up greedily by the masses, the 
real critic. All in all, the Little Thim- 
ble Theater is to be a free forum easily 
accessible to everybody. Any one who 
feels that he has something of artistic 
value to offer, in this way, by appear- 
ing at Mr. Edison’s theater will be heard 
by an unprejudiced audience. There is 
no admission fee. 





TO PLAY CADMAN SONATA 


Prominent Pianists Take Up New Work 
of American Composer 


Since Claude Gotthelf played Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s new piano sonata at 
the Congress of American Music in June 
at Los Angeles, the composer has re- 
ceived letters of commendation for the 
sonata from the following: Arthur 


Shattuck, Germaine Schnitzer, who will 
play the work this winter; Pasquale 
Tallarico, Havrah Hubbard, Henry Hol- 
den Huss, Gustav L. Becker, Dr. William 
C. Carl, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and Louis 
Arthur Russell. 

Mr. Shattuck will probably do the 
work later in the season. Henry Eames, 
who is at the head of the Cosmopolitan 
School of Music in Chicago, will play 
the sonata early this year, as will Mr. 
Huss. Tallarico is working on it now 
and Claude Gotthelf is to play it at his 
New York recital in the fall. 

Mr. Cadman is completing a one-act 
opera and will have several new songs 
and duets before the public before the 
winter is over. After his concert tour 
with the Princess Tsinina Redfeather in 
his folklore recital he will locate per- 
manently in Los Angeles. The tour 
opens in the Middle West and the two 
artists will work their way South and 
up the Atlantic Coast to New England. 
A New York appearance is contemplated. 








Work of Baltimore Composer Played by 
U. S. Marine Band 


BALTIMORE, MD., Sept. 5.—Harry Pat- 
terson Hopkins, the Baltimore composer, 
was given representation on a program 
of the Marine Band of Washington at a 
concert at the White House on Sept. 4. 
His composition, “Classic Bohemian 
Dance,” was given a spirited perform- 
ance and aroused much enthusiasm. In 
this work there is present a distinctly na- 
tive lilt and the thematic substance has 
been treated colorfully, characteristics of 
the race being brought out’in the melodic 
trend. This composition shows the direct 
influence of Dvorak, under whose guid- 
ance Mr. Hopkins worked for some years. 

F. C. B. 
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GABRILOWITSCH 


The Distinguished Russian Pianist 
In America 1915-16 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 


- Loudon Charlton 

















AMAROFF 


—— PIANIST —— 


Season 1916-1917 
Now Booking 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th St. NEW YORK 


System of Improved Music Study for Beginners 


Address for Booklet 
Classes: Portland, June 18; Chicago, Aug. 10; New York, Sept. 18. 
Classes: New York, June 14; Asheville, N. C., August 3. 
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The New York American, Jan. 15, 1914: 
“Mr. Overton is a technician of more than ordinary 
His tone has delightful quality.’ 
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GIVES PUPILS HOME ENVIRONMENT 
IN SUBURBAN STUDIO-RESIDENCE 


New Mehan Studios Manor Satisfies Aspirations of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Dennis Mehan for Country Place Near New York Where 
Out-of-Town Students May Study in Comfort and in a Whole- 
some Atmosphere—This Acquisition to Be Conducted in Con- 
junction with Their Carnegie Hall Studios 


OMETHING of a novelty in New 
York pedagogic circles is being 1n- 
augurated this autumn by Mr. and Mrs. 
John Dennis Mehan in conjunction with 
the vocal studios which they have so 
long maintained in Carnegie Hall. Mr. 
and Mrs. Mehan 
have long wished to 
be able to provide 
for the  out-of- 
town students a 
combined home and 
studio in which 
they might perfect 
themselves in their 
art without too 
close a contact 
with certain 
phases of metro- 
politan life. Such 
a home they have 
found in a_ re- 
markably attrac- 
tive country place, 
of which they will 
come into posses- 
sion in a few days. 
This new abiding place is the Mehan 
Studios Manor, Cliffcrest, on Riverdale 
Avenue, just across the border line of 
New York City, in Yonkers. Thither 
two of the MUSICAL AMERICA representa- 
tives accompanied Mrs. Mehan the other 
day on a sight-seeing tour, the means 
of locomotion being the Mehans’ motor 
car. While en route, Mrs. Mehan told 
of the aspirations of herself and her 
husband which had been satisfied by the 
acquisition of this comfortable country 
home and studio. 





John Dennis Mehan 


Plan of Season’s Work 

“Mr. Mehan and I have been searching 
the vicinity of New York for a long 
while,” said Mrs. Mehan, “to find just 
the sort of place we wanted for this 
studio-residence. And this place is ab- 
solutely satisfactory in every way. Here 
is what we intend to do: We don’t in- 
tend to give up our studio in Carnegie 
Hall—far from it, but we are to occupy 
this home and we will have nine girls 
with us—girls from out of town who 
have been accustomed to comfortable 
homes and who will find the right sort 
of surroundings with us. Mr. Mehan 
and I will go into New York in the car 
to teach at the Carnegie Hall studio, and 
we shall also teach the girls at Cliffcrest. 
When Mr. Mehan is teaching in town I 
will be out at the studio, and vice versa. 

“Now it is not necessary for the girls 
to take their lessons at the home; they 
may come into town to the studio if 
they wish. I simply mean that we do 
not think it best for them to be running 
into town all the time. Instead, we want 
them to lead as rational a life as pos- 
sible, with plenty of fresh air and good 
exercise. We have a tennis court of our 
own, and a gymnasium, and one of the 
girls is going to bring her car, which 
she drives herself. There is absolute 
quiet all about us, and the whole atmos- 
phere is that of a healthy life in the 
country, which is invaluable for keeping 
voice students in the good physical trim 


which is essential to their vocal develop- 
ment. 
Cheery Home Life 


“As I’ve said, we don’t care to have 
the girls rushing into New York all the 
time, and we want their life with us to 
be so pleasant that they will feel entirely 
happy there. On Saturday evenings we 
will have dances, and frequently informal 
hours of music. 

“An important point in the student’s 
health to which we are going to give 
especial attention is in seeing that they 
get food which will benefit them as sing- 
ers. I am having diet lists prepared 
with this purpose in view by an author- 
ity on that subject.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Mehan are fortunate in 
that they will have able aides in the 
superintending of affairs at Cliffcrest. 
They are to have with them a talented 
pupil, Elliott Stanton Shaw, a bass-bari- 
tone from Davenport, who has had ex- 
tended success in the lyceum field. Mr. 
Shaw and his wife are to live at Cliff- 
crest along with the Mehans, Mr. Shaw 
attending to Mr. Mehan’s correspondence 
and Mrs. Shaw presiding over the house- 
hold matters, to which Mrs. Mehan will 
not be able to give her attention owing 
to her duties as associate teacher with 
Mr. Mehan. 


Attractions of the House 


The visitors found the Mehans’ new 
residence to be indeed a charmingly sit- 
uated country place. On one side is the 
former home of Clara Morris, the acress, 
and on the other the country home of 
a wealthy New Yorker. Along the peace- 
ful street are one or two institutions 
connectéd with the church, and the entire 
atmosphere is one of unruffled calm. The 
house itself is a substantial structure, 
colonial in comfort, if not in architecture. 
The appended snapshot by a MUSICAL 
AMERICA, photographer is chosen because 
it shows the depth of the house, which 
is not apparent from the street. That 
is, through the front door one enters the 
second story, the house being built upon 
an incline. 

At the corner in the foreground is the 
extremely large music room, and in back 
of it the dining room. Lessons are to be 
given in the music room, in another 
across the hall, and in the gymnasium 
on the floor below. 

“The girls will be given not only voice 
work, but well-rounded musical instruc- 
tion,” said Mrs. Mehan, “and the study 
of one language, besides others if they 
desire them. They will have two hours 
of vocal work each day, and two language 
lessons a week. As to payment, the 
whole teaching, the board and every- 
thing, will be covered by a certain stipu- 
lated sum.” 

Beyond the porch, at the left of the 
picture, that part of the first floor is 
reserved for the Mehans, and the build- 
ing is so constructed that at will they 
can shut themselves off from the rest of 
the house. At the rear of the second 
floor is the long veranda, which in win- 
ter will be enclosed as a sun parlor. 
From this the visitors obtained a most 
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Side View of Mehan Studios Manor, Cliffcrest, Just Outside the Boundaries of New 


York City, and Twelve Miles from the Mehan Carnegie Hall Studios 


satisfying view—in the far distance the 
Palisades, then the Hudson, and the un- 
dulations of this fair suburban country. 
In the immediate foreground were the 
garden, the big garage and the broad 
yard, with its tall trees like the one seen 
in the picture, and on the right the tennis 
court. - 
Sleeping Quarters 


In this yard there is ample room for 
the building of a dormitory, when the 
demand for living quarters exceeds the 
present supply. The girls’ sleeping quar- 


ters, by the way, are in the third story, 
the entire floor being devoted to them. 
This home of music is but a short dis- 
tance from the trolley cars leading to 
the Broadway subway terminus, and it 
is near the Yonkers and Riverdale sta- 
tions of the New York Central. On the 
homeward journey Mrs. Mehan took the 
travelers along the road leading to the 
latter station—roads which, with their 
stone fences and picturesque houses, 
created the atmosphere of the English 
countryside. And this is the atmosphere 
of the Mehan Studios Manor. K.S.C. 





CHORUS TO .AID DE TREVILLE 


Dallas Schubert Club to Appear in Cos- 
tume with Soprano 


Yvonne de Treville, the gifted soprano, 
has returned to her country home in 
Elizabeth, N. J., after a two months’ 
vacation on the Pacific Coast. Her vaca- 
tion was spent in something more than 
recreation, however, for she sang with 
such success in California that she is 
to return in the spring for a _ second 
coast tour. She is most enthusiastic 
over the manuscript songs contributed 
to her collection. She manifests great 
interest in American songs and _ this 
season, more than ever, she will put 
American and English songs on her pro- 
grams. 

Her tour will take her across the 
country from East to West and North 
to South. She will not only use the 
American composers’ program, which 
made such a success in California this 
summer, but she has been engaged for 
a number of classic concerts and will 
give many costume recitals with her 
“Three Centuries of Prime Donne.” 

In Chicago in Wright Neumann’s 
course she will give a straight recital, 
the beginning of January, and in Dallas, 
Tex., where she is re-engaged for the 
third concert in three seasons, she will 
give her “Three Centuries of Prime 
Donne,” with the entire chorus of the 
Schubert Club in corresponding cos- 
tumes of the three centuries. This will 
be a novelty for choral societies and a 
special program is being prepared. Miss 


de Tréville’s Southern tour will be quite 
extended and will precede her Pacific 
Coast trip. 


Foreigners Err in Singing Only “Lieder” 
in Germany, Says Soprano 


That foreign singers who go to Ger- 
many make the mistake of offering little 
but German lieder, is a contention of 
Madame King-Clark, the soprano, who 
speaks with experience, gained in a long 
residence abroad. In the first place, she 
feels that unless an artist has a thorough 
knowledge of German—not a mere sing- 
ing knowledge, but a genuinely fluent 
speaking knowledge—it is rather absurd 
to offer lieder to concertgoers who are 
so extremely critical as the Germans are. 
She maintains that it is difficult for any 
foreigner under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances to grasp the spirit and ex- 
press the content of such songs as the 
Germans understand them, and as they 
are interpreted by their native artists. 
“T found that German music-lovers were 
highly appreciative of songs in other lan- 
guages,” says the soprano. 


Multum in Parvo 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 

_ Enclosed find two dollars for subscrip- 
tion renewal. As to its value—words fail 
me. 

Best wishes 
from 
JOSEPH MATHIEU. 
New York, Aug. 31, 1915. 














ALBERTINA RASCH 


Prima Ballerina ‘‘Fairyland,” Imperial Opera of Vienna and 
Century Opera Company announces the opening of a 


School for all forms of Classic and Aesthetic Dancing 
on Sept. 15, 1915 





) Special course for singers, for acquiring knowledge of stage deportment, etc. 








Havana Opera Co. season. 





Pupils of the school when proficient cz 


n become members of the Albertina Rasch Ballet 
Company, which will g0 on tour and which already has been engaged for the fourth coming 








For full particulars address: 112-114 West 42nd Street, New York 
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MINNEAPOLIS TO HAVE 
SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS 


Board Authorizes Organizations 
in Seventy-Seven of City’s 
Grade Schools 


MINNEAPOLIS, Sept. 2.—This city’s 
school board, after having held the mat- 
ter in abeyance for several years, has 
authorized the organization of orchestras 
in each of the seventy-seven graded 
schools of the city, and it will hire a com- 
petent conductor to train and direct 


these. Emil Oberhoffer, conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, has 
consented to give his talent and experi- 
ence to the project. This will help con- 
siderably to insure its success. 

Thanks should be accorded, in a great 
measure, to T. P. Giddings, supervisor of 
public school music here, and to Ruth 
Anderson, who has already organized and 
is conducting orchestras in eight grade 
schools. These orchestras have been 
working for some time without any help 
from the school board, the children con- 
tributing to pay Miss Anderson, to buy 
music and instruments and to cover other 
expenses. The excellent work done by 
these little orchestras impressed Mr. Gid- 
dings and he and Miss Anderson, in 
turn, impressed the school board with 
the serious importance of making orches- 
tral music a part of the school life. 

Naturally the influence of the school 
children’s concerts, given every winter by 
the big orchestra under the auspices of 
the Young People’s Symphony Concert 
Association, has been effective in arous- 
ing a widespread interest in orchestral 
music among the children of Minneap- 
olis and has been an important factor in 
the present move. 

The school board will pay Miss Ander- 
son for her work and asks only of schools 
that desire to organize orchestras, that 
they shall possess six varieties of instru- 
ments, exclusive of piano and drums; a 
condition which the schools, with the 
children in their present enthusiastic 
frame of mind, should experience little 
difficulty in meeting. 








Melba and Eight Other Artists Engaged 
for Maine Festival 


Nine famous artists are announced for 
the Maine music festivals to be held next 
month in Bangor and Portland. Head- 
ing the list is Mme. Melba; the other 
artists are Ethel Leginska, pianist; 
Jeanne Woolford, contralto; Horatio 
Rench, tenor; John Young tenor; Emilio 
de Gogorza, baritone; Donald Chalmers, 
basso; George W. Reardon; baritone, and 
Roberta Beatty, mezzo soprano. W. R. 
Chapman will conduct. This will be the 
nineteenth annual event of its kind. 





Althouse in Autumn Festivals 
Paul Althouse, the popular young tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, is 
announced as the soloist for the Sche- 





SONGS BY 


ARIADNE 
HOLMES 
EDWARDS 


God Bless You, My Dear 
Heart of Mine 

Cupid’s Call 

My Nightingale, Sing On 
O Bonniest Lassie Yet 
Lullaby 


The Little Doll Boy and the Lit- 
tle Doll Girl 








Published by 


LUCKHARDT & BELDER 
36 West 40th Street New York 








nectady Festival, Sept. 29, and the Troy 
Festival, Sept. 30. On the night of Oct. 
19 Mr. Althouse will give his first re- 
cital in Evanston, IIl., the seat of North- 
western University, under the manage- 
ment of Miss Kinsolving, who presents 
annually a series of eminent artists. 





RECITAL OF WILLIAM SIMMONS 


Baritone Wins Praise in Program at 
Ridgefield, Conn. 





At the summer home of Mrs. Charles 
A. Hamilton at Ridgefield, Conn., William 
Simmons, the gifted baritone, gave a re- 





William Simmons, the Baritone, and Mrs. 
Charles A. Hamilton at Ridgefield, 
Conn., Where Mr. Simmons Was 
Heard in a Recital 


cital on Saturday afternoon, Aug. 28, be- 
fore a large audience of invited guests. 

His program contained Handel’s “Hear 
Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” Secchi’s 
“Lungi del Caro Bene,” Hildach’s “Der 
Oede Garten,” Strauss’s “Zueignung,” 
the “Eri Tu” aria from Verdi’s “Masked 
Ball,” Class’s “To You, Dear Heart,” 
Aylward’s “House of Memories,” La 
Forge’s “To a Messenger,” Kramer’s “A 
Lover’s Litany,” Liddle’s “Open My Win- 
dow,” and Brockway’s “Lend Me Thy 
Fillet, Love.” After his singing of the 
Verdi air there was long continuing ap- 
plause; his delivery of the American 
songs also aroused great approval. Chil- 
ion Roselle played his accompaniments 
splendidly. 





Mr. and Mrs. Weldon Hunt on Motor 
Tours in New England 


Mr. and Mrs. Weldon Hunt, the Boston 
singing teachers, were obliged to dis- 
appoint their pupils in California this 
season, as they remained in the East on 
account of serious illness in the family. 
During July they motored through 
Northern New England with Mme. Caro- 
lina White and her husband, Paulo Lon- 
gone. During August they made another 
motor trip to Canada with Dr. and Mrs. 
E. P. Ball. They will open their studio 
in Steinert Hall on Sept. 15 with a large 
class, including German, French, Italian 
and English students, thus maintaining 
complete musical neutrality. 


Massell to Resume New York Teaching 
in Mid-September 


Jacob Massell, the voice teacher of the 
Metropolitan Opera House building, and 
his wife, Nina Dimitrieff, the talented 
Russian soprano, have been spending 
the summer at Saltaire, N. Y. Mr. Mas- 
sell has been devoting his time to swim- 
ming, rowing and fishing, storing up 
energy for the busy season that is ahead 
of him. Part of his time has been spent 
giving lessons to a few pupils who have 
also enjoyed the beauties of the Great 
South Bay. Mr. Massell will return to 
the city shortly and will resume teach- 
ing on Sept. 15. 








William $. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 154 West 72nd Street 
New York 


TELEPHONE COLUMBUS 1311 





GALLO OPERA FIRST 
IN BOSTON SEASON 


San Carlo Forces Begin Run on 
Sept. 20 with Strong 
Personnel 


The Boston grand opera menu this sea- 
son will be made up of engagements of 
from one to three weeks’ duration by 
several of the most prominent organiza- 
tions. Impressario Fortune Gallo, with 
his new San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany, is first on the ground, his one hun- 


dred singers and players being scheduled 
for the inaugural opera event at the 
Boston Opera House the week beginning 
Sept. 20. It is not unlikely that the 
San Carloans will have a return engage- 
ment there directly after completing 
their thirty week’s tour of the big cities, 
as negotiations are already under way to 
that end. 

Complete new scenic and stage equip- 
ment sufficient for the production upon 
any stage of fifteen different operas, all 
of which has just been completed by the 
Lee-Lash Studios of New York, afford 
Signor Gallo’s forces full resources in 
the matter of répertoire, and the produc- 








CARRIE JACOBS-BOND’S 


tions will be mounted effectively. And 
with three complete casts of principals, 
Signor Gallo has so equipped his organ- 
ization that the possibilities of eleventh- 
hour changes in the operas announced 
are eliminated. 

For the present season Impressario 
Gallo has gathered about him some fif- 
teen or twenty competent artists. And 
while there are many upon the roster 
of principals whom Signor Gallo feels 
that he could well advertise and put forth 
as stars, he will first look to his ensem- 
ble, and then allow the opera patrons 
to select their own stars. Baltimore, 
Washington Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, Montreal, 
Toronto and Buffalo will hear the San 
Cario company subsequent to the Boston 
engagement of the company. 





Urges Committee to Entertain Musical 
Visitors in Seattle 


The Town Crier of Seattle raises the 
question of entertaining properly noted 
composers and musical artists who 
visit that city. Claiming that proper 
recognition is not accorded distinguished 
musical personages, it is proposed that 
there be a committee representative of 
all the musical societies which will keep 
in touch with the musical world at large 
and tender a welcome to visitors of stand- 
ing. It is urged that hospitality be fos- 
tered among the city’s musicians and that 
various factions co-operate to this end. 
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New Songs 


“TODAY” and 
“A SONG OF THE HILLS” 


| Are Meeting With Tremendous Success 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere 








Mrs. Herman Lewis has booked for the 
pageant and ball of the Veiled Prophet, St. 
Louis, October fourth, Eva Swain the young 
American prima ballerina and a supporting 
company of ballet dancers. 


402 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Phone Murray Hill 2890. 
Western Representative.) 


Tele- 
(Evelyn Hopper, 
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MARY CARSON 


SOPRANO 


Telephone Circle 909 





MAY MUKLE 
MANHATTAN LADIES QUARTET 


Quartet Address: 


Address, Hotel Grenoble, 56th St. and 7th Ave., New York City 


CELLIST 


A’ PRESS FOR SUMMER: SAN MATEO. CALIFORNIA 


IRENE CUMMING, First Soprano GRACE DUNCAN, First Alto 

ISABEL THORPE, Second Soprano ANNA WINKOPP, Second Alto 
Management: Walter Anderson, 171 W. 57th St., News York 

IRENE CUMMING, 453 W. 155th St., New York 
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OFFER PEABODY SCHOLARSHIPS 


Competitions to Be Held on Sept. 30 
at Conservatory 


BALTIMORE, MD., Aug. 29.—The Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, through its 
director, Harold Randolph, has an- 
nounced the date of the competitions for 
the free scholarships to be Thursday, 
Sept. 30. The scholarships will be given 
in singing, piano, organ and violin and 
open to any student born in America 
and under twenty-one years of age, ex- 
cept in singing, the age limit of which 
is twenty-five. The awards in each 
branch will be made by the faculty and 
will be based exclusively on merit. The 
scholarships are for a term of three 
years and carry with them such second- 
ary studies as the director deems essen- 
tial to the musical advancement of the 
successful competitors. 

The school will open for instruction 
on Oct. 1 and Director Randolph will 
be at his office after Sept. 19 for the 
examination of students desiring to 
matriculate. Arrangements for classes 
and private tuition are now in progress 
and the daily mail brings requests for 
enrollment from almost all parts of the 
country. The Peabody is an endowed in- 
stitution and is thereby able to maintain 
a thorough and up-to-date equipment, a 
high standard and a staff of eminent 
artists. It numbers among its instruc- 
tors such well known musicians as 
George F. Boyle, Max Landow and Ar- 
thur Newstead, pianists; Gustav Strube, 
composer and conductor : Adelin Fermin 
and Pietro Minetti, vocalists ; Harold D. 
Phillips, organist; J. C. Van Hulsteyn, 
violinist, and Bert Wirtz, ‘cellist. The 
director, Harold Randolph, is a prom- 
inent concert pianist and is well known 
as a brilliant example of the truth of the 
propaganda that is now being waged for 
American training for American musi- 
cians, his entire musical education hav- 
ing been received at the conservatory of 
which he is now the head. 

The school has its own orchestra, 
which is conducted by Gustav Strube, 
formerly assistant conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra; an _ opera 
class, a string quartet and a chorus. 
The Preparatory Department has an 
elementary and junior orchestra, which 
are made up of the beginners and used 
as a fountain head from which the 
senior orchestra draws most of its ma- 
terial. The endowment of the Peabody 
enables it also to arrange a series of 
recitals by world-famed artists which 
are free to the students, as well as the 
classes in the supplementary studies. 
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MONICA WALTER 
GRAHAM ALLEN 
SOPRANO BASSO 


CONCERTS — ORATORIOS 
JOINT RECITALS 
Mgt. Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison Ave., 
Oor. Forty-seventh St., New York. ’Phone 








Murray Hill 2890 and Murray Hill 4058. 
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Address, 339 W. 23rd St., New York City 
ba Telephone 7731 Chelsea 


RUTH 1 DEYO pias Planist 


TOURING AMERICA 
SEASON 1914-1915 


Address, care of Musical America, 
505 5th Ave., _New York 


ERNEST CARTER 


Composer-Conductor 
Residence Studio, 150 West 58th Street 
‘le pho ne 2499 Columbus New York 
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CHORUS SINGS POLISH AIRS IN SYLVAN 
CONCERT TO AID POLAND’S SUFFERERS 




















Chorus of Lake Placid Club in Benefit Concert for the Polish Relief Fund. 
Center, and Frank La Forge at the Piano 


ITH the proceeds devoted to the 
Polish relief and with part of the 
program devoted to Polish music, the 
concert of Aug. 20 at the Lake Placid 
Club in the Adirondacks brought forth 
as proceeds $4,500. ‘lhe principal figure 
in the concert was Marcella Sembrich. 
One of the most delightful features of 
this out-of-door matinée was the singing 
of Polish songs—of “God Save Poland” 
and the National Hymn; of the folk- 
songs, “Hej, hej,” and an irresistibly 
lilting “Krakowiak” that took the crowd 


by storm, and of the anthem, “Not Yet 
Is Poland Lost,’” by a chorus made up 
of members of the Lake Placid Club, 
which included several of Mme. Sem- 
brich’s advanced pupils who are spend- 
ing the summer with their teacher in the 
Adirondacks. 

“But,” says Max Smith in the New 
York Press, “no account of the memor- 
able open air recital given under the 
auspices of the ladies of the Lake Placid 
Club would be complete without an ac- 
knowledgment of the important part 
played by the faithful Frank La Forge, 


Marcella Sembrich Is in the Foreground at the 


a Toscanini among avcompanists, who 
had made the trip all the way from New 
York for the special purpose. It was only 
fitting on this occasion that the popular 
American musician, who devotes so much 
of his time to others, keeping himself 
constantly in the background, should be 
represented on the program not only in 
his usual capacity at the piano, but also 
as a composer and a solo performer.” 

Mr. La Forge was applauded warmly 
for his brilliant playing of his own melo- 
dious Romance and MacDowell’s Etude 
de Concert. 





Open New Conservatory in Marshfield, 
Ore. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Aug. 23.—Henrik 
Gjerdrum, who is opening the Gjerdrum 
conservatory of Music in Marshfield, 
came to this city a year ago after a 
summer vacation spent in Europe. Mr. 
Gjerdrum studied in Europe with Astrid 
Anarheim, Christiania; Frithjof Backer 
Grondahl, Christiania, and Jose Vianna 
Da Motta, Berlin. He has had four 
years’ of teaching experience in Hardin 
College Conservatory of Music, Mexico, 
Mo. The other teachers of the new 
conservatory’s faculty are: Gerald Hunt, 
baritone, vocal teacher; Jens Sevely, 
violin; Edna Louise Larson and Mary 
Margaret Kruse, assistant piano teach- 
ers. 
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Kathleen Howard to Sing for Bankers 
in Convention at Seattle 


Haensel and Jones announce the en- 
gagement of Kathleen Howard, the 
American contralto, for a recital on the 
Chamber of Commerce C og Des 
Moines, Iowa, Monday evening, Jan. 17. 


Miss Howard will also give a recital be- 





fore the Bankers’ Convention, Seattle, 
Wash., Tuesday evening, Sept. 7. 
Mme. Caroline Hudson-Alexander has 


been engaged by the _ Indianapolis 
Mannerchor for an appearance on Nov. 
19. 
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NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD HELD IN WALES 


Competitions Suffer Through Lack of Male Voices—A “Miniature 
Paganini’? Makes His Appearance in London—Promenade Con- 
certs Begun—aAn ‘Open Letter’’ to a Young Music Critic 


London, Eng., Aug. 23, 1915. 


HERE is lamentation in gallant little 
Wales and much head shaking 
among the tribe of “I-told-you-so’s.” The 
National Eisteddfod has been held at 
Bangor, that beautifully situated capital 
of North Wales, and has resulted in a 


deficit of nearly one thousand pounds 
sterling, eaten up in a week. This means 
that the guarantors will have to pay up 
about one-third of their guarantee, but 
they have had a splendid run for their 
money. The competitions were, of course, 
restricted, and the choirs’ suffered 
through the absence of male voices, and 
the attendance was not of the usual 
dimensions, but most people felt that the 
right thing was done in deciding to hold 
the Festival. 

The boy violinist “Godfrey,” whom an 
astute business manager has dubbed 
“The Miniature Paganini,” has _ been 
making quite a stir at the Pavilion. At 
a suburban “cinema” recently a film 
called the “Ghost of the Violin” was 
booked to be shown on the screen, and 
in order that the film might have the 
right musical accompaniment, the man- 
ager, Arthur J. Thompson, advertised 
for a violinist to play special music. He 
received a good response to his adver- 
tisement, but the ability of the appli- 
cants did not satisfy him. He was about 
to give up the idea, when a little boy 
walked in with his elder sister. On being 
asked to give a trial performance the 
boy played a classical piece of chamber 
music. 

The performance was a remarkable 
one and made a deep impression on Mr. 
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Thompson, who promptly engaged the 
lad. Hugh Solomons is the name and 
its owner is just ten years old. The 
sequel to this story is that afterwards 
the boy played at a big charity concert, 
and once again proved that technical dif- 
ficulties in the ordinary sense of the 
word did not exist for him. Added to 
this, he showed a remarkable beauty of 
tone, coupled with temperamental exub- 
erance. At the finish of the concert he 
was surrounded by admirers, and he has 
been given bookings which carry him well 
into 1917. His stage name is “Godfrey, 
the Miniature Paganini.” 


The Viola as Solo Instrument 


Is it necessary to have a Cinderella in 
every family? If so, why is the viola the 
Cinderella of the fiddle family? The 
very name, redolent of Shakespeare and 
the Forest of Arden, of Shottery & Guy’s 
great castle-keep of Warwick, is beauti- 
ful. And the tone and quality of the 
instrument! Could anything be more 
beautiful? Then why is it so neglected 
as a solo instrument? 

I asked Lionel Tertis, who leads the 
violas at Queen’s Hall and _ recently 
played some beautiful viola solos for me, 
this question the other day. He com- 
plained most bitterly that students in 
our academies are usually taught the 
viola by double-bass players, owing to 
the scarcity of capable violists. He 
prefers chamber music work to solo play- 
ing, and regrets the existence of so small 
a repertory of viola music. Ravel, Ysaye 
and Delius are writing works for him, 
and he hopes to persuade other com- 
posers to turn their attention to the 
great beauties of his chosen instrument. 

The promenade Concerts at_ the 
Queen’s Hall opened last Saturday to a 
huge audience, filled with the usual mix- 
ture of loyalty and smoke—so I shall 
have to keep away, so painful is my 
dislike to other people’s Lady Nicotine. 
I will depute a trusty lieutenant to watch 
the novelties for you, however. 


Advice to a Music Critic 


A correspondent, E. N., of the Birm- 
ingham Post writes a delightful ‘Open 
letter” to a young music critic on the 
“Art of Bluff.” It proceeds in this wise: 

“How often am I to tell you not to be 
alarmed at anything that may happen? 
Your position as a critic is of course 
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full of difficulties; but there was never 
a difficulty yet from which an ingenious 
mind could not extricate itself with credit 
and even glory. * * * 


“Fellows like us really ought to club 
together and erect a statue to the man 
who invented that useful phrase ‘a slip 
of the pen.’ It can be made to cover 
a multitude of journalistic sins. Per- 
haps you have noticed with me, however, 
that slips of the pen on the part of 
music critics have not been so plentiful 
this last year or so as they used to be. 
You see, under the powers vested in the 
military authorities by the Defence of the 
Realm Act, licensed premises almost 
everywhere close at ten o’clock, and as 
few concerts end by that hour, a fruit- 
ful source of what may be called induced 
error among musical critics is removed. 


“But opportunities for showing our 
ignorance are still all too plentiful. We 
are expected to know everything; and 
the slightest fall below omniscence is 
counted onto us as a crime. I have al- 
ready told you, I think, of the critic, 
who, discussing the ‘Pathetic’ Symphony, 
without knowing that the composer had 
been dead a couple of years, said that 
if only Tschaikowsky would be a good 
boy, and keep off the drink, and be kind 
to his mother, he might some day write 
a really good work. 

“That was a classic blunder; but we 
are all of us liable to fall nearly as 
low. For the life of me I can never 
quite remember the difference between 
Schubert and Schumann—which of them 
it was that wrote the ‘Erl-King’ and 
which ‘The Two Grenadiers,’ and, to 
make matters worse, there is another F. 
Schubert, who is quite distinct from the 
fellow of the same initials who wrote 
the ‘Carnaval.’ I once wanted to make a 
splash with my knowledge of the physio- 
logy of singing; but at the last minute I 
couldn’t remember whether the little red 
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thing at the base of the tongue was the 
epidermis, the epiglottis, or the epigas- 
trium; so I just wrote ‘epi’ and made a 
horrible smudge, and left it to the 
‘comps’ to get things right—which they 
did. There is hardly a difficulty of this 
or any other kind which bluff will not see 
you safely through. A musical critic 
is like Mme. Humbert’s safe—so long as 
people are not allowed to see inside it, 
there is no limit to the riches they will 
believe it to contain.” 
WALLACE L. CROWwDY. 





KUZDO’S SUMMER CLASS 





Disciple of Auer Teaching Between His 
Brief Vacations 


It was Victor Kiizd6é’s original plan 
to spend the summer with his master, 
Leopold Auer, in Norway. The existing 
chaotic conditions compelled him to stay 
at home, and as the dolce far niente 
state has no charms for him, he accepted 
a large number of out-of-town profes- 
sional applicants, for a special summer 
course of instruction. 

Among them were former pupils of 
Serato, Kneisel, Musin, Tirindelli, Mi- 
chael Press (of Berlin) and Mr. Auer. 

Mr. Kiizdé also has charge, at pres- 
ent, of an unusually talented boy of fif- 
teen, who is a native of the Transvaal, 
and a first-prize graduate of the Brus- 
sels Royal Conservatory of Music. The 
lad is enlarging his répertoire for a pro- 
jected concert tour. 

This large class of pupils did not in- 
terfere with Mr. Kiizd6’s spending a 
few days each week at Lake Hopatcong, 
and occasionally at Edgemere, L. I. 
With the first day of September he will 
be released from his professional obli- 
gations for a brief period, and will in- 
dulge in a ten days’ vacation among the 
Pocono Mountains. 


ALINE 


‘BARENTZEN 


THE DISTINGUISHED YOUNG 
AMERICAN PIANISTE 


Miss van Barentzen plays with great temper- 
ament.—Magyerorszag, Budapest. 


Mile. Aline van Barentzen made a_ very 
successful first appearance in London at olian 
Hall on Monday afternoon. Not only has she 
a technique large enough to reckon easily with 
modern demands, but her playing in Liszt’s 
transcription of Bach’s organ Pantecia and 
Fugue in G Manor, and Beethoven’s “Eroica”’ 
and Brahms’s Paganini variations had a virility 
and largeness of style very remarkable for her 
years, while her interpretation of Schumann’s 
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“*Papillons” had notable fancy and delicacy. A 
thoughtful, earnest pianist, with a clear, con- 
fident technique and a _ delightful touch.— 
London Times. 
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Mary S. Warfel, the American Harpist 


Mary S. Warfel, the American harp- 
ist, has found motoring a most attractive 
recreation. During the last few months 
she has toured 5,000 miles through pic- 
turesque Pennsylvania. This diversion 
proved a well-earned pleasure in con- 
junction with the painstaking research 
work and study she has made in prep- 
aration for her lecture recital programs: 
“The Story of the Harp.” Miss Warfel 
has developed the history of her chosen 
instrument, taking up the ancient harp 
of three thousand years ago, the harp 
in the Bible, the Mediaeval Irish and 
Welsh instruments and the modern chro- 
matic, single and double action harps to 
their height of unsurpassed beauty as 
made in America to-day. 

Recently Miss Warfel was heard in an 
invitation recital in the garden of her 
summer home at Lancaster, Pa. Her 
program included compositions of Saint- 
Saéns, Hasselmaus, Oberthur, Pierné, 
Godefroid and Zabel. 


Mme. Donalda sang recently at New- 
port, R. I., with the Balalaika Orchestra. 
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Additional Engagements for Mme. 


Ohrman 


Maurice & Gordon Fulcher report an 
additional engagement for Luella Chil- 
son-Ohrman, the American soprano, at 
Clarksburg, W. Va., under auspices of 
the Marcato Music Club, this being Mme. 
Ohrman’s third appearance at Clarks- 
burg, Mme. Ohrman has been re-engaged 
as soloist with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, in Minneapolis, and 
for a joint recital at Holland, Mich., with 
Frances Ingram, contralto of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, as well as song 
recitals at Bloomington, Ill. (State Nor- 
mal University) ; Manitowoc, Wis.; Free- 
port, Ill.; Findlay, Ohio, and Wheeling, 
W. Va. Mme. Ohrman’s New York re- 
cital will take place on Nov. 19 at 
Aeolian Hall. Sidney Arno Dietsch has 
been engaged for Mme. Ohrman’s concert 
tour. 





Julia Allen to Make Concert Tour of 


Central America 

NEW ORLEANS, Sept. 5.—Julia Allen, 
the soprano, will sail from here next 
Wednesday to make a concert tour of 
Central America. Her first appearance 
on the tour will be at Managua, Nica- 
ragua. Miss Allen sang last evening at 
a private reception to distinguished per- 
sonages and scored an impressive suc- 
cess. 





Producer of “Siegfried” at Harvard 


Stadium Marries 


Boston, Sept. 5.—It was made known 
yesterday that Samuel Kronberg, im- 
presario and producer of the recent Har- 
vard Stadium “Siegfried,” was married 
a week ago to Ray S. Schoenthal of 
Brookline. 


Kaltenborn Closes Central Park Series 


Through the liberality of Elkan Naum- 
berg, it was found possible this year to 
give several extra concerts in Central 
Park, New York. The last took place on 
Sept. 6. Franz Kaltenborn, who con- 
ducted the series, presented at this last 
concert works of Gounod, Weber, Bee- 
thoven, Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Handel, 
Strauss, Puccini and Meyerbeer. 





George E. Shea Hears From Tenor Pupil 
Wounded in War 


George E. Shea, the noted vocal teach- 
er, has received a letter from his pupil, 
Henri Bellenger, who has been wounded 
as a French infantryman. Just before 
the outbreak of the war, Bellenger had 
been engaged to sing at the Gaité, 
Lyrique, Paris. 


An Ideal Publication 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


I send you change of address, for I 
dread to miss a copy. I think yours is 
an ideal publication. 

Yours truly, 
MABEL B. HARRIs. 

Elon College, N. C., Sept. 1, 1915. 


Richard Hageman, Metropolitan con- 
ductor, arrived at Lake George N. Y., 
last week from the West to rejoin his 
wife, Mme. Rosina Van Dyck Hageman 
at Hague. 








Artist-Couple Visit Home of 
Boston Conservatory Manager 











Left to Right: Howard R. White, Evelyn Scotney and Manager Ralph L. Flanders 
of the New England Conservatory, at the Flanders’ Summer Home, North- 


port, Me. 
ELFAST, ME., Aug. 28. — Mme. 
Evelyn Scotney, the Australian 


prima donna, and her husband, Howard 
White, both formerly of the Boston 
Opera Company, are guests of Manager 
Ralph L. Flanders of the New England 
Conservatory of Music and Mrs. Flan- 
ders at their summer home, Bohemia 
Villa, in Northport, Me. 

Mme. Scotney and Mr. White gave a 
joint recital Friday evening of this week 
in the Auditorium at Northport for the 
benefit of the newly organized Country 
Club. The concert was attended by peo- 
ple from Belfast, Bangor, Camden, 
Rockland, Castine, Searsport and other 


nearby places, and was an unqualified 
success. Both Mme. Scotney and Mr. 
White were in splendid voice and de- 
lighted the big audience. The program 
was very satisfying, and varied enough 
to suit all tastes. Mrs. Ralph L. Flan- 
ders acted as accompanist in her usual 
artistic manner. 

Mme. Scotney and Mr. White, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Flanders, left Sunday in 
the Flanders car for a camping trip in 
northern Maine for about one week. 
Mr. and Mrs. Flanders will return here 
next week to remain until the last of 
September, and Mme. Scotney and her 
husband are planning to build a sum- 
mer home in this locality next year. 

B. S. 





OPERA TROUPES MAKE READY 





Three Companies Rehearsing in Home 
of Milan Forces 


These are days of great activity in the 
home of the Milan Opera Company, which 
is located in the Verdi Theater buildings 
on East Fourth Street, New York City. 
All the rooms as well as the stage are 
continually resounding with solos, chor- 
uses and orchestral rehearsals. No less 
than three different operatic companies 
have been preparing their répertoire in 
this place, the San Carlo Company, under 
the direction of Fortuno Gallo, the Na- 
tional, under Guiseppe Angelini, and the 
Imperial. The latter company is now 
giving performances in the _ theater. 
Among the operas in rehearsal are some 
of the gems of Mozart, “Nozze di Figaro” 
and “Don Giovanni,” and Cimarosa’s 
“Matrimonio Segreto.” 


The rehearsal department of the Milan 
Opera Company has been extremely busy 
all summer, and by its plan of co-opera- 
tion with vocal teachers, has been enabled 
to develop some excellent, promising sing- 
ers, who will be heard during the sea- 
son. 


Son Born to Mr. and Mrs. William 
Bauer, Montgomery Musicians 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., Sept. 4.—Mr. and 
Mrs. William Bauer, the popular organ- 
ist and vocalist, respectively, of Mont- 
gomery, announce the birth of a nine- 
pound son, whom they have named Will- 
iam, Jr. J. P. M. 

Franklin P. Adams announces in his 
“Gotham Gazette,” which is part of the 
New York Sunday Tribune, that Sig- 
mund Spaeth, music critic of the Evening 
Mail, is engaged to marry Irene Kath- 
erine Lane of Forest Hills, L. I. 
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names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith.—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 








“Forum” Gives Thinking Public Ave- 
nues for Thought 


To the Editor of MuUsIcCAL AMERICA: 


The opportunity offered by your “Open 
Forum” page for the discussion of the 
merits of the opera’s great baritones is 
interesting thousands of readers. I ven- 
ture to say that no other musical publi- 
cation affords the thinking public so 
many avenues for thought as MUSICAL 
AMERICA. It puts a person’s mind on its 
mettle. 

I noticed a very interesting letter con- 
cerning baritones, written by Mr. Thomp- 
son of the Tacoma Ledger. He gives 
Battistini ever and always first mention 
as a baritone of the old school of Ital- 
ian bel canto. 

Several well-informed correspondents 
have placed Battistini in the tenor ranks 
and I would like to be allowed a word 
about Ruffo. He is just as nearly a 
tenor as Battistini. But recently I heard 
his record of “Eri tu” from the “Masked 
Ball,” and he does not attempt the low 
A and his C (of the second space in the 
bass clef, which has to be sung a num- 
ber of times in this song, is barely a 
breath of tone. I doubt if it would carry 
to the back of a small hall. This same 
fact occurs when one hears Battistini. 
These men are tenors of short range, 
forced by nature to sing baritone roles, 
and being men of high intelligence, they 
apply to their singing the requisite bari- 
tone color. a 

Mr. Thompson says Campanini’s color- 
atura was not so rapid and clean cut as 
theirs. Any one can see that a real 
baritone like Campanini, although he 
could sing a high B flat if it were neces- 
sary, could not, of course, call to com- 
mand the lightness in agility that men 
could to whom Heaven gave the lightness 
of the tenor. But doesn’t the public ever 
long, as I do, to hear a rich sustained 
low phrase? I tire of hearing phenom- 
enal tenor-like upper tones held beyond 
the bounds of taste by a baritone, and 
followed by empty and soundless low 
tones, so weak as to be totally inadequate 
for expression of motion or feeling. 

Ancona had this weak low register— 
so has Sammarco. A real baritone has 
a low register and let not the musical 
public forget it. 

My choice of real baritones of the 
past fifteen years are Campanarl and 
Scotti. I mention Campanari first, be- 
cause he is the rarer type—a real, true 
baritone of the bel canto school, the 
the greatest real bel canto baritone of 
the age. And you may have your Mau- 
rels and Renauds. Scotti’s voice is much 
more beautiful than these French artists 
and he is a true artist. 

Respectfully, 
GERALD BURROWS. 


Newark, N. J., Sept. 4, 1915. 





Sees Sims Reeves and Charles Santley 
as World’s Greatest Singers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In the controversy over the merits of 
the great baritones, the criticism of 
Francis Rogers in a recent issue in 
many respects is very just, but I must 
take exception to some of his conclusions. 

First of all I take exception to his 
statement that it is a matter of opinion 
regarding the voice and singing, as in 
most musical matters. ; 

I grant that with the general public 
it is a matter whether they like a cer- 
tain voice, and if it appeals to them. 
They pay their money to be pleased, and 
have a right to say what pleases them. 
But there are certain conditions that 
make for excellence, which are above 
individual tastes when applied to singers. 
First of all, purity of tone, correct pro- 
duction, conception and rendition of the 
music. These are not matters of opinion; 
they are known facts to be passed upon 


by those competent to analyze and crit- 
icize. 

It is doubtless true we received the 
greatest enjoyment from the singers we 
heard in our first youth, that being the 
time when it takes less to afford us pleas- 
ure, and when our sense of appreciation 
is keenest. But it does not follow that 
the singers who thrilled us in those days 
were the greatest singers that ever 
lived. One would hardly class Brignoli 
as a great singer, and yet he so im- 
pressed Mr. Rogers’s mother. It is true 
he had a beautiful voice, but from an 
artistic point of view his singing was 
crude. 

To be considered a great singer, one 
should sing in an eminently artistic 
manner everything he attempts, whether 
oratorio, opera or simple ballads. Those 
who heard Brignoli sing “Goodbye, 
Sweetheart, Goodbye” must admit we 
have a dozen tenors among our local 
singers to-day who can sing that song 
infinitely better than he did. To decide 
the real merit of a singer, one must have 
the ability to detect faults in method of 
production of the voice and to appre- 
ciate the true conception of the com- 
position and the artistic rendition of the 
same. These accomplishments can only 
be gained by a thorough knowledge of 
the voice and how to produce it, together 
with a good musical education, and con- 
siderable experience, which, of course, 
cannot be expected in youth. 

The greatest singer in the last sixty 
years I consider was Sims Reeves, the 
great English tenor, and why?  Be- 
cause he possessed a beautiful quality 
of voice, perfectly even from top to bot- 
tom, every note being a companion to 
the next, no pinching of tones in the 
upper register, or on the vowel “e.” His 
conception and interpretation of every- 
thing he sang was perfect, whether in 
simple ballads or in the most classical 
music. Those whose good fortune it was 
to hear him sing “Adelaide,” ‘Deeper 
and Deeper Still” and “Waft Her An- 
gels Through the Skies,” as well as the 
great arias from the oratorios, will never 
forget the wonderful pathos he imparted 
to those immortal compositions, nor his 
singing of the simplest ballads, which 
gave so much pleasure to hundreds of 
thousands who enjoyed this class of 
music. Having all these qualifications, I 
place Sims Reeves at the head of all 
singers. With regard to baritones I 
would put Charles Santley in the front 
rank, 

Probably Ruffo has a larger voice, but, 
like Sims Reeves, Santley’s voice had 
no holes in it, being perfectly smooth and 
even throughout the entire register, and 
his execution of the most difficult arias 
was perfect. Those who heard him sing 
about forty years ago with Parepa Rosa 
and Wachtel in the Academy of Music 
“Il Balen” in the opera of “Trovatore” 
will remember the great success he made. 

While speaking of baritones, let me 
pay tribute to one of the greatest singers 
this country has produced. I refer to 
Myron Whitney, the basso, whose noble 
voice and style will long be remembered, 
especially in oratorio. We have had no 
one who could worthily take his place 
in that class of music. 

I would here say a good word for our 
singers to to-day. Forty years ago 
George Simpson was considered the tenor 
of America, and had all the principal en- 
gagements for oratorio throughout this 
country. To-day we have a dozen tenors 
in New York who are his superior, both 
in point of voice and artistic singing, 
conspicuous among whom are Evan 
Williams, Dan Beddoe, Reed Miller and 
others, showing the great progress we 
have made in recent years, a subject 
which the editor of MusicaL AMERICA 
has done so much to place before the 
musical people, and the public generally, 
and for the uplift of music in all its 
branches and for the appreciation and 
encouragement of home talent. While 
among the women we haven’t the phe- 
nomenal voices of Adelina Patti, Annie 
Louise Cary, Clara Louise Kellog, Adel- 
aide Phillips, Anna Drasdil, Emily 
Winant and Mme. Salvotti, we have 
many more good, artistic singers than 
we had even twenty-five years ago. As 
to operatic tenors, I consider Campanini 


(classed as a baritone, evidently inad- 
vertently, by Mr. Rogers) was a far 
greater singer than Caruso. While his 
voice was not as big, his method was 
far better, and his singing much more 
artistic. Take, for instance, his singing 
of “Celeste Aida,” and compare it with 
Caruso’s singing of this aria. I wish we 
had Campanini’s record on the phono- 
graph and could compare it with 
Caruso’s of to-day. No tinny tones, and 
no percussion at the end of nearly every 
phrase. The fact that Caruso receives 
so much larger fees than Campanini did, 
and is a great drawing card at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, does not make him 
a great artistic singer. 

These remarks come from one who 
was at one time a singer himself, and 
who has heard all the great singers dur- 
ing the last fifty years. 

Very truly yours, 
H. R. HUMPHRIES. 

New York City, Sept. 2, 1915. 





Champions Wagnerian Baritones 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I read with surprise the letter of Jean 
Donzel, in which he lists operatic bari- 
tones in three classes, leaving out a very 
important class—the Wagnerian bari- 
tone. 

I agree with him in many points. 
Scotti and Renaud are the great artistic 
baritones. Ruffo and Amato are indeed 
great melodramatic baritones, and Signor 
Campanari certainly is the greatest bel 
canto baritone who ever sang in the 
Metropolitan. I agree with all this. But 
I must ask permission to add a fourth 
class to Mr. Donzel’s list of operatic bari- 
tones. 

This class is the Wagnerian baritone, 
and among the greatest I list, first of all, 
David Bispham, Otto Goritz, Fritz Fein- 
hals and Clarence Whitehill. 

Very truly, 
FRIEDA WALTHER. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 4, 1915. 





Are Caruso and Chaliapine “Bel Canto” 
Singers? 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Mr. Oscar Thompson’s interesting and 
well-written letter, “Wherein Battistini 
Excels,” seems to me to make a mistake 
in the mention of Caruso and Chaliapine 
together with Battistini as a triumvirate 
of unsurpassed bel canto singers. I think 
a nobler combination in this special line 
would be Bonci, Battistini and the late 
Plancon. Caruso, it is true, has lately 
developed into a very good bel canto 
singer, but the thing that has brought 
Caruso his enormous fame is the rare, 
beautiful quality of his voice more than 
anything else. Chaliapine is the king of 
all bassos, not so much through his 
voice, as through his original and ex- 
tremely expressive interpretations of 
some important basso réles and through 
his overpowering stage presence. This 
unique combination of a mental, intel- 
lectual and physical giant on the stage 
cannot fail to impress. His voice is good 
and well-trained, but as a singer he is 
much surpassed by such bassos as the 
Italian, De Angelis; the Spaniard, Man- 
sueto, and the Swede, Svedelius, and 
surely equalled by his compatriots, Didur 
and Sibiriakoff, and by Delmas and Paul 
Kniipfer. 

Chaliapine on the dramatic stage 
would have made himself just as big. 
Anyhow, in New York he did not make 
the success that people expected, chiefly 
because he was not sufficiently conven- 
tional. Mr. Thompson says that Galeffi 
did not make a very big impression in 
this country some years ago. Nor did 
Chaliapine. I am sorry for Galeffi and 
for the American public. Surely the 
Galeffi of 1910-11 was not the Galeffi of 
1915. Perhaps he had not the inesti- 
mable luck to be appreciated by the press 
and had not an able press agent? Be- 
cause, remember, the power of the press 
is undoubted and far-reaching and is in 
many countries capable of half making 
or unmaking any singer. 

The uplift, rapid development and, 
above all, the <elf-esteem necessary in 
the musical life of a country of ninety 
millions, has lately been realized by 


means of the press, through MUSICAL 
AMERICA, which, through its most note- 
worthy editorials, already has developed 
into national benefit—an institution of 
indisputable value. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lieut. PERCY RICHARDS. 
New York, Sept. 6, 1915. 





Appreciation From an Old Friend 


To John C. Freund, 
Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Liszt, the most lovable and noble heart- 
ed of all musicians, was ever seeking to 
aid or bring out others (to wit, Wagner, 
Cornelius, Schumann, Rubinstein, Raff, 
Reinecke—few of whom showed enough 
gratitude to reciprocate); similarly, 
though differently in sphere, you have 
been a Freund to Musical America, 
through MusIcAL AMERICA. 

Many, then, are the musicians, great 
and small, whose sympathy will be with 
you in your ordeal of having broken your 
wrist. That this happened “in the woods” 
and not in your vocation (for your sure 
footing and sure hand, there are too well 
known) goes without saying, and may 
this be a small consolation to you. 

Apropos of Liszt’s rule never to give 
testimonials, which he broke only in a 
few instances—his axiom was that one’s 
abilities should be one’s recommendation. 
He refused one to an acquaintance, an 
organist, Fischer, with the words, “I 
= unwillingly set about drawing up 
such testimonials” (see Liszt Letters, 
Vol. 1). He did give one to Raff, and 
this began, “Notwithstanding my disin- 
clination to write testimonial letters—”; 
and another to an American pupil and 
friend—whose name for personal reasons 
I omit—which breathes the same spirit 
in the words: “Permit me to recommend 
Mr. » who, however, recommends 
himself the best by reason of his dis- 
tinguished abilities as an executant, and 
in the theory of music,” etc. Having 
learned to heed the Master’s axioms dur- 
ing my stay at Weimar, I will not add 
my testimonial to the many that come to 
you, for surely of all musical journals 
—* AMERICA “recommends itself the 

est.” 





Sympathetically yours, 
CARL V. LACHMUND. 
Lachmund Conservatory of Piano Play- 
ing, Steinway Hall, New York, 
Aug. 28, 1915. 





Mr. Humiston Makes a Few Corrections 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I notice in your issue of Sept. 4 that 
Mr. George W. Beynon in an interview 
on page 4 makes the statement that 
“there is, as you know, no published score 
of ‘Carmen.’” If Mr. Beynon -refers 
to the partitur I beg to inform him that 
there are two published, one from the 
press of Choudens in Paris—a copy of 
which may be seen in the Julian Edwards 
collection in the New York Public Li- 
brary—and one from the press of Peters 
in Leipsic. A copy of the latter I have in 
my possession. 

In the same issue there is an erroneous 
reply to an inquiry by “Valentine” in re 
Liszt’s rhapsodies. You state that there 
are fifteen for piano, three of which are 
arranged for orchestra. The fact is that 
there are nineteen for piano and six 
have been arranged for orchestra. Some- 
how or other the last four seem to have 
gotten “sidetracked,” but they do exist. 
As for the orchestral rhapsodies an ex- 
amination of the title page of Liszt’s 
orchestral works will show that there are 
six of them to be had for orchestra. 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. HuUMISTON. 

Peterboro, N. H., Sept. 4, 1915. 





A Million for Musicians; How Can It 
Best Be Spent? 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I would like to ask MUSICAL AMERICA 
if it will ask musicians through its col- 
umns how best a million dollars could be 
used for musicians? I mean, opinions as 
to how it would benefit them most. 

CAROLINE LATHROP HOWARD. 

Boston, Sept. 3, 1915. 





Greetings from Holland 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Cordial greetings from Holland. Many 
of my works are being played. Rhené 
Baton, in Scheveningen, too, will play 
one next week. 
CH. KRIENS. 
Haarlem, Holland, Aug. 8, 1915. 
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EDNA DUNHAM IN CHICAGO 


Visits in Middle West with Husband— 
Plans for Soprano’s Season 


Edna Dunham, the gifted soprano, 
whose marriage to Alfred R. Willard in 
June was reported in the columns of 
this journal, has been spending the sum- 
mer out in the West. Miss Dunham left 
Minneapolis last week, after a _pro- 
tracted stay there with her husband, to 
visit her mother in Chicago. She will 
return to New York early in September. 

Edna Dunham—thus she will continue 











Edna Dunham, the Gifted Soprano, “On 
the Farm” in Minnesota 


to be known professionally—is soloist at 
the St. Nicholas Collegiate Church on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, Frederick 
Schlieder, organist and _ choirmaster, 
where she fills one of the highest salaried 
church positions in New York. She also 
has an excellent concert season planned, 
which will again be under the manage- 
ment of the Music League of America. 

Mr. Willard is organist at the Old St. 
Paul’s Church in Baltimore and also di- 
rector of the Orpheus Club and of the 
music at the Madison Avenue Temple 
and the Fortnightly Club. 





Music Faculty at Knox College 


GALESBURG, ILL., Sept. 5.—The faculty 
at Knox Conservatory of Music, which is 
a part of Knox College in this city, will 
be constituted as follows this season: 


Blanche M. Boult, Helen H. Birch, James 
MacC. Weddell, Eugenia La Bee Trask, 
Mrs. Nellie J. Smith, William F. Bent- 
ley (director), Jessie Lynde Hopkins, 
John Winter Thompson, Martha G. 
Campbell, Gail H. Ridgeway and Jessie 
Glaze Strong. 


VON ENDE TEACHERS RETURN 


Hartmann, Stojowski and Jonas Again 
in New York 


Arthur Hartmann, the noted violinist, 

a member of the von Ende School of 
Music faculty, is back in New York City, 

- and will begin his teaching at the school 


at the opening, on Sept. 13. 

Sigismond Stojowski, the Polish pian- 
ist, composer and pedagogue, member of 
the von Ende faculty, having spent his 
summer in the mountains, will return to 
New York City and resume his teaching 
at the opening of the school. 

Alberto Jonas, the eminent Spanish 
pianist, after a most successful stay in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, where he had a 
very large summer class, and a trip to 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, has ar- 
rived in New York City and will com- 
mence his work at the von Ende school 
at the opening. 











Messrs. Fulcher Exclusive Managers of 
Jenny Dufau 


The Messrs. Maurice and Gordon Ful- 
cher announce that they are the exclu- 
sive American managers for Jenny 
Dufau, the prima donna soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Company. In the Sept. 4 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA it was men- 
tioned that R. E. Johnston would manage 
Miss Dufau’s New York concert. The 
Messrs. Fulcher made arrangements in 
July with Mr. Johnston to handle Miss 
Dufau’s two New York recitals, which 
will be given Dec. 10 and March 21, at 
Aeolian Hall, but all other concert and 
operatic engagements for Miss Dufau are 
booked exclusively by Maurice and Gor- 
don Fulcher of Chicago. 


Ingram’s Season 
Oct. 3 


October 3 will mark the opening of 
Frances Ingram’s concert tour, under 
the management of Maurice and Gordon 
Fulcher. Miss Ingram is booked in con- 
cert until Dec. 15. Her midwinter tour 
opens at Springfield, Ill., Jan. 10, and 
she is booked up to April 14. The au- 
tumn engagements will take Miss Ingram 
principally through West Virginia, 
North and South Carolina and Alabama, 
Tennessee, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 
In January Miss Ingram will sing as 
far south as Houston, Tex., and on March 
7 at Louisville, Ky. 


Frances Opens on 
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‘A beautiful voice, not only of ample scope 
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—Dresdener “‘Nachrichten,’’ 1915. 


SUE 
HARVARD 


Soprano 


815 Liberty Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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but with great power 




















Singers and Sailors, Too—Teacher 
and Pupil on Vacation at Cape Cod 








Dudley Buck (at the oars) and His Artist-Pupil, Allen Hinckley, the Distinguished 
Operatic Basso, at Barnstable, Cape Cod, Mass. 


N the accompanying snapshot Dudley 
Buck, the New York teacher of sing- 

ing is shown, with his artist-pupil, Allen 
Hinckley, the former basso of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, at Barnstable, 
Cape Cod, Mass., where they are spend- 
ing is shown, with his artist-pupil, Allen 
ment has been received from Mr. Buck: 
“Hinckley is almost as good a sailor as 
he is a singer and we have had some 
great sails. This harbor is rather treach- 
erous, but Hinckley was ‘brought up’ 


here, and so we have not run aground 
yet. We are in ‘fine shape’ and even 
begin to talk music once in a while—a 
sure sign that we are rested.” 

Mr. Hinckley will be heard in concert 
during the coming season, an extensive 
tour being in process of preparation for 
him by Foster and Foster, the New York 
managers. 

Mr. Buck will resume teaching at his 
AMolian Hall studios on Sept. 13. He 
states that the enrollment for his classes 
at the present time is almost twice as 
large as in any season past. 





ALTSCHULER GIVES MUSIC 
OF AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Works by MacDowell, Cadman, Herbert 
and Dr. Stewart Played in New 


York “Globe” Concert 

“Compositions of American Origin” 
was the description given to the program 
of the eighth concert under the auspices 
of the New York Globe at Madison 
Square Garden on Sept. 2, under the 
management of Martha Maynard and 
Mrs. R. W. Hawkesworth. 

A fairly good sized crowd was drawn 
by this program, which was not actually 
an “American composers” program, for 
one of Conductor Altschuler’s offerings 
was American only in inspiration—the 
Dvorak “New World” Symphony—and 
another not American at all—the Tschai- 
kowsky “Nutcracker” Suite. Further, 
there were a number of Irish airs, as em- 
bodied in Victor Herbert’s Irish Rhap- 
sodie. Following the Dvorak work the 
Russian Symphony played the same com- 
poser’s “Humoresque”’ as an extra. 

The primeval American was represent- 
ed by an _ effective arrangement for 
strings of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
piano piece, “To a Vanishing Race,” and 
by the “Legend” and the “Love Song” 
from MacDowell’s Indian Suite, the read- 
ings of which were not exactly faithful 
to the spirit of the composer. Bearing 
the aboriginal label, also, was Dr. H. J. 
Stewart’s “Indian Legend of the Yose- 
mite,” which, however, had little of the 
characteristic Indian rhythm or color, the 
most striking of the five episodes being 
“The Lost Arrow.” The vocal interpreter 
of the legend was Mrs. Lillian Burling- 
ham, contralto, who appeared in Indian 
costume in an appropriate setting. 

Truly artistic were the modern dances 
by Mrs. Hawkesworth’s gifted daughter, 
Margaret Hawkesworth, and Basil Du- 
rant. K. S. C. 








Mme. Olitzka in Recital for “Evening 
Mail” Fund 


Mme. Rosa Olitzka, the contralto, for- 
merly with the Metropolitan, Chicago 
and Boston opera companies, gave a song 
recital on Sept. 4, in the ball-room of the 
New Monterey Hotel, North Asbury 
Park, for the benefit of the New York 
Evening Mail’s “Save-a-Home Fund.” 
She was assisted by T. Francis Crowley, 
accompanist, and soloists from the New 
Monterey orchestra. Mme. Olitzka’s of- 
ferings, which were heartily applauded 
were chosen from the works of Mas- 
cagni, Bizet, Grieg, Franz, Riemann, 
Ross, Beach and Lehmann. 


Conductor Sprague’s Bangor Band Has 
Election of Officers 

BANGOR, ME., Sept. 5.—At the annual 

business meeting of the Bangor Band the 

following officers were re-elected for the 

coming year: I. Frank Todd, president; 


Leyland Whipple, vice-president; Adel- 
bert W. Sprague, treasurer; W. Devoe, 
clerk, and Benjamin T. Shaw, R. For- 
rest Moore and Dr. Frank H. Gordon, 
standing committee. The first of the in- 
door concerts given by the band in the 
City Hall will be held Sept. 30. Adelbert 
W. Sprague, the able conductor, has 
brought the band, during his leadership, 
up to a high standard of excellence. 
+ ae Oe 


EMMA ROBERTS BEGINS SEASON 


Contralto’s Tour to Cover Middle West 
and Southwest 


Emma Roberts, the American con- 
tralto, who has recently come under the 
direction of the Musicians’ Concert Man- 
agement, has already entered upon her 
new season. She gave a recital of songs 
and arias, which was the opening event 
at the Building of Arts, at Bar Harbor, 
Me. At the conclusion of the program 
Fritz Kreisler was among those who 
went back to congratulate the singer. 
“You have the soul of an artist,” he 
said. 

So favorable was the impression cre- 
ated by Miss Roberts on this occasion 
that she has since been engaged for sev- 
eral private musicales in Bar Harbor 
and has similar engagements for the 
winter in New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston. 

In addition to a tour which will take 
her to the Middle West, Miss Roberts 
will go as far southwest as Texas during 
the coming season. Last fall, being a 
war refugee and forced to return from 
Germany, where she had been singing 
in opera, despite the lateness of her ar- 
rival in this country, the young contralto 
was most fortunate in the engagements 
which she secured, among them being 
appearances with both the New York 
Symphony and Philadelphia orchestras. 
This season she will devote a consider- 
able portion of her time to oratorio, for, 
in addition to more than thirty operatic 
roles, her répertoire includes the con- 
tralto parts in all the standard oratorios. 


Ernest Gamble Party in Seventy-Six 
Summer Concerts 


Notwithstanding the influx of foreign 
musicians, American artists seem to be 
holding their own, if the tours of the 
Ernest Gamble Concert Party are a cri- 
terion. During June, July and August, 
this company gave seventy-six concerts, 
opening at Peabody College, Nashville, 
on June 21. For the coming season 
Pilot Charles Gamble of Pittsburgh has 
appointments for his artists including 
Girard College, Philadelphia, Amherst 
College for the third time; Nebraska 
Wesleyan University, the Dwight L. 
Moody Schools at Mount Hermon and 
Northfield, Mass.; Fargo, N. D., Col- 
lege, Mercersburg Academy, etc. The 
tour will extend as usual to the Pacific 
Coast for the thirteenth season and it 
may include a visit to the West Indies. 
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Y assembling and issuing in book 
form under the title, “Piano Mas- 
tery,”* the interviews with the great 
ones of the piano world which she has 
for several seasons been contributing to 
MusicaAL AMERICA, the gifted American 
teacher, Harriette Brower, has done 
piano students—and pedagogues, for that 
matter—a signal service, besides having 


added to the year’s musical literature one 
of its most consequential items. Read- 
ers of this journal need scarcely to be 
reminded anew of the exceptional inter- 
est and educational value which charac- 
terized these articles or of the charm and 
simplicity of Miss Brower’s literary style. 
It is no matter for surprise that she was 
deluged with requests from all over the 
country to put these articles in a more 
permanent and convenient form. In the 
main the interviews (which the author 
in a preface declares were undertaken 
at the suggestion of the editor of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA) have had to undergo very 
little revision for the purposes of book 
preservation, though here and there they 
received slight emendations and, to con- 
clude the volume, Miss Brower provides 
a chapter summarizing in a useful way 
much of what has gone before. 

The writer obtained her interviews 
both in America and abroad. She spent 
the summer of 1913 in Europe and, as 
her book evidences, to excellent purpose. 
In London she visited Katharine Good- 
son, Mark Hambourg, the eminent 
teacher Tobias Matthay; in Berlin, Fer- 
ruccio Busoni, Eleanor Spencer and 
Adele Aus der Ohe; in Munich, Edwin 
Hughes; in Paris, Harold Bauer, Thuel 
Burnham, and the late Raoul Pugno. 
But for the greater part Miss Brower 
obtained her interviews in New York. 
Her chapter on Paderewski, to be sure, 
is not a first hand photograph, but in a 
sense even more valuable, proffering, as 
it does, many fundamental details of the 
Polish master’s methods of instruction 
as received by his two pupils, Antoinette 
Szumowska and Sigismond Stojowski. 
But, apart from this instance, she has 
interviews in the flesh with Ernest 
Schelling, Rudolph Ganz, Tina Lerner, 
Ethel Leginska, Mrs. Thomas Tapper, 
Carl Roeder, Arthur Hochman, Teresa 
Carreno, Wilhelm Bachaus, Alexander 
Lambert, Eugene Heffley, Germaine 
Schnitzer, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, Ernesto Consolo. It 
is a pity that Miss Brower could not 
have included in her work her articles 
on Percy Grainger and several other 
eminent pianists of whom she wrote in 
MusIcAL AMERICA this last season. 

Most of these interviews are invalu- 
able dissertations on vital phases of 
technique. They constitute a symposium 
from a study of which no teacher nor 
pupil can fail to profit. True, the great 
artists and instructors represented will, 
on occasion, differ as to details accord- 
ing to their physical characteristics and 
the divergent elements of their indi- 
vidualities—though it should not be as- 
sumed from this that they differ steadily 
among themselves. On the other hand 
a few of the articles are delightful little 
snapshots of certain artists in their home 
life. 

Not the least engaging chapters of the 
work are those concerning Hans von 
Biilow, William Mason and William H. 
Sherwood, with all of whom Miss Brower 
studied. The pages dealing with these 
masters abound in rare suggestions on 
interpretation and technique. The ac- 
count of Biilow’s methods and philosophy 
is characteristic and delightful. Miss 
Brower reserves the final thirty pages 
of the volume for a discussion of vital 
points of piano playing—a summary of 
composite principles deduced from the 
foregoing talks with pianists and teach- 
ers. These “vital points” she groups 
under the heads of “Artistic piano tech- 
nique”—covering hand position, finger ac- 
tion and artistic touch; “How to prac- 
tise”; “How to memorize”; “Rhythm and 
Tone Color.” As regards hand position 
Miss Brower shows that most leading 
pianists advocate an arched position with 
rounded finger joints. On the other 
hand, there is some difference of opinion 
touching the advisability of high finger 
action. Pianists are at variance, too, 
about the best methods of memorizing 


*“PIANO MASTERY.” By Harriette Brower. 
Cloth, 299 pp. Published by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York, 1915. 


(though practically all agree on the use- 
fulness of study away from the instru- 
ment), the value of the metronome for 
inculeating the rhythmic faculty, and the 
amount of time to be devoted to prac- 
tice. 





“Piano 


Harriette Brower, Author of 
Mastery” 


“Piano Mastery” places the entire 
musical community of America under a 
burden of deep obligation to its author. 

H. F. P. 


* * * 


HE appearance of the first volume of 
the “Musical Blue Book of Amer- 


ica” } will be hailed with the heartiest 
enthusiasm throughout the country. 
There has long been much need for a 
compilation of this kind and the sincer- 
est appreciation and thanks will devolve 
upon Emma L. Trapper, the distin- 
guished writer and lecturer on musical 
subjects, for the skill and enterprise she 
has disclosed in shouldering the chief 
burdens involved in the enormously try- 
ing task of preparing such a work and 
carrying it to a successful completion. 
The publication, to quote from the title 
page, “records in concise form the activi- 
ties of leading musicians and those ac- 
tively and prominently identified with 
music in its various departments.” 
While not of a biographical nature, the 
book includes more than will be found 
in the ordinary type of directory. Up- 
to-date and reliable information is sup- 
plied concerning the whereabouts and ac- 
tivities of more than 4000 musicians in 
every State of the Union. Lists of the 
leading musical clubs, orchestras, opera 
companies and choral societies, together 
with the names of their officers, precede 
the enumeration of individual musicians. 
Of the great usefulness of such a book 
there can be no question. Handsomely 
bound and made up, it contains compara- 
tively few of those typographical errors 
that are apt to mar the first issue of a 
publication of the kind. Miss Trapper 
and those who have assisted her in her 
work may freely congratulate themselves 
upon their admirable achievement which 
should become a permanent feature of 
each musical year. H. F. P. 


Blue Book of America, 
1915-1916.” Compiled by Emma L. Trapper. 
Cloth, 429 pp. Published by the Musical 
Blue Book Corporation, New York, 1915. 
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The fall term of the von Ende School 
of Music begins on Monday, Sept. 13, 
and there is a large enrollment. 

The recent announcement that the von 
Ende School was presented with scholar- 
ships amounting to over $10,000 has 
aroused widespread interest, applications 
for further particulars arriving from 
every State of the Union. The examina- 
tions for these special scholarships will 
begin Sept. 20 and continue for several 
weeks. 

* O° 

Francis Rogers, the baritone, will re- 
turn to New York about the middle of 
September and will re-open his studio 
for the teaching of singing on the 20th. 
He will teach one day in the week (Mon- 
day) at the Yale School of Music in 
New Haven. Mr. Rogers’s concert sea- 
son is being booked, as usual, by Lou- 
don Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York. 

* *x * 

May Laird Brown, the New York ex- 
ponent of the Dora Duty Jones method 
of lyric diction, has been devoting her 
summer vacation to the completion of 
her French Course for Singers, which 
will soon be published. This course is 
designed to teach not only proper pro- 
nunciation in singing, but also the gram- 
matical side of the language. Miss 
Brown will reopen her studios for the 
regular winter season at 1 West Eighty- 
ninth Street, on Oct. 1. 

* * * 

Elfert Florio, the vocal teachers, has 
returned to New York from Asbury Park, 
where he spent the summer with the 
greater number of his pupils. 

A principal fault with many pupils, 
Mr. Florio has found, consists in uneasi- 
ness when singing in public. For this 
reason one evening in a month will be 
devoted to performances. From a stage 
in Mr. Florio’s studio pupils will sing 
for artists and other guests specially in- 
vited so as to put them through a test 
of sharp criticism. 

Mr. Florio’s opera class, containing a 
list of prominent singers, will also per- 
form acts from different operas on these 
occasions. Several instrumental artists 
have promised their support so as to help 
develop a broader view of musical art 
for the students. 

* * * 

Luigi Albertieri has left his studio in 
the Century Opera House for larger 
quarters at 11 and 13 East Fifty-ninth 


Street, where he has established his 
school of dancing on a more compre- 
hensive scale. 

In addition to his former vocation of 
teaching classic, folk, toe, character and 
modern dancing, he has added two im- 
portant departments, one for the special 
training of children and the other a nor- 
mal course for the instruction of teachers 
of dancing. He will also resume his 
coaching of pupils for the dramatic and 
operatic stages, and will stage features 
for vaudeville and musical productions. 

x * * 

Mabel F. Fowks, a pupil of Jessie G. 
Fenner, the New York voice teacher, has 
been re-engaged for her sixth consecutive 
season as soloist at the Fifth Street Re- 
formed Church of Bayonne, N. J. Edna 
Ellaby, another pupil of Miss Fenner, 
recently completed a successful tour of 
the West, and Marie Zayonchkowski, a 
Polish soprano, who was heard last sea- 
son in private as well as public concerts, 
was heard recently at the Gedney Farms 
Hotel with unusual success. 

Miss Fenner will resume her teaching 





in the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Sept. 13. She will reserve Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons of each week for 
Jersey City students at her studios at 
337 Communipaw Avenue. 
Aeolian Hall Recital for Carolyn 
Ortmann 
Carolyn Ortmann, the American so- 
prano, who returned last year from 


Europe, where she sang in many of the 
opera houses and in concerts, will give 
a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Oct. 19. In Europe Miss Ortmann sang 
under Nikisch in Leipsic, Mahler in 
Vienna and von Schuch in Dresden. She 
appeared mostly in Wagnerian operas, 
but also gained a fine reputation in the 
roles of Micaela in “Carmen” and Pa- 
mina in “The Magic Flute.” 
accomplished linguist. 


She is an 





Nine Programs Planned by Long Island 
Musical Art Society 


The calendar of the Musical Art So- 
ciety of Long Island for its second sea- 
son will include four evening concerts 
and five musical afternoons. The eve- 
ning concerts are to be given in the ball- 
room of the Garden City Hotel on Oct. 
8, Dec. 17, Feb. 11 and May 26. The 
first musical afternoon, presenting Oliver 


Denton, pianist, and Rafael Diaz, tenor, 
will also be given in the Garden City 
Hotel on Saturday afternoon, Sept. 11. 
Musical afternoons will be held at 122 
Stewart Avenue, Garden City, on Nov. 
13, Jan. 15, March 18 and April 22. The 
evening concerts will include short talks 
on various phases of musical interest. 
Under the direction of Harriet Ware the 
society intends to continue the develop- 
ment of the choral work of its active 
members. The treasurer’s report of the 
society shows that after all expenses had 
been paid $475 was devoted to charity. 


AN EARLIER SEASON THAN 
USUAL IN PHILADELPHIA 


Important Concerts Scheduled for Octo- 
ber and November—Sousa Pro- 
grams at Willow Grove 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 6.—The musical 
season in Philadelphia is to be opened 
this fall considerably earlier than usual, 
several important concerts and recitals 
being scheduled for October and No- 
vember, following close upon the open- 
ing of the Philadelphia Orchestra’s sea- 
son, Oct. 15-16. A recital by Mme. Melba 
is announced to take place on the 23rd 
of next month at the Academy of Music, 
while on Nov. 3 Geraldine Farrar will 
appear at the same place in concert, and 
at Witherspoon Hall, on the evening of 
Nov. 16 Evan Williams is to give his 
annual recital under the auspices of the 
Welsh Church Choir, an event which 
heretofore has taken place in the spring. 

Sousa is in the last of his four weeks’ 
engagement at Willow Grove, where next 
Saturday he will close the season at this 
well-known resort. During his engage- 
ment the “March King” has given two 
“All-Sousa” days, and so popular have 
been the programs made up entirely of 
his own music that another day devoted 
to pieces and excerpts of his own com- 
position is announced for Wednesday of 
this week. The programs throughout 
the engagement have been most attrac- 
tive and listened to by large audiences, 
on many occasions every seat in the 
music pavilion, one of the largest in this 
country, having been occupied. The pro- 
grams have been heightened in effect by 
the variety of solos furnished by Virginia 
Root and Grace Hoffman, sopranos; 
Susan Tompkins and Florence Harde- 
man, violinists; Frank Croxton, bass, 
and Herbert L. Clarke, cornetist. 

C. Stanley Mackey, who, with his fine 
band, has been giving concerts through 
the summer on the City Hall plaza and in 
Convention Hall, concluded his city en- 
gagement on Saturday evening and yes- 
terday moved out to Woodside Park, 
where he will remain until Sept. 12, when 
the Fairmount Park pleasure resort will 
end its season. Mr. Mackey has a splen- 
did organization of finished musicians, 
many of whom are members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, to which he also be- 
longs, as the tuba player, and his con- 
ducting is of the kind that produces the 
best results. At Woodside Park Mr. 
Mackey is having the assistance as spe- 
cial soloist of Emily Stokes Hagar, one 
of Philadelphia’s best known sopranos, 
who recently sang with success at the 
Leps Orchestra concerts at Willow Grove. 
Each evening is devoted to a particular 
style of music, such as grand opera, light 
opera, symphony, Wagner, a “popular” 
program, and a “Victor Herbert Night.” 

A. L. T. 











Zoeliners Give Concert to Aid Invalid 


The attention of the members of the 
Zoellner Quartet who are summering in 
Wrentham, Mass., was recently called to 
the fact that a man suffering in the last 
stages of a disease and living in the town 
was in dire necessity. This prompted the 
Zoellners to give a concert for his benefit, 
which took place on Aug. 25. The towns- 
people responded nobly, both in money 
and in the size of audience, for standing 
room was at a premium. Several hun- 
dred dollars were realized and given to 
the sick man. The program which the 
Zoellners played consisted of works by 
Haydn, Sinigaglia, Schubert and Sind- 
ing, and a violin solo, Spanish dance by 
Sarasate, was given by Amandus Zoell- 
ner. 





An extensive concert tour will claim 
Paul Reimers, the tenor, for the impend- 
ing season. Appearing as soloist with 
orchestras and in joint recitals with 
other artists of note at musicales and 
festivals, Mr. Reimers will sing a great 
many engagements as far west as Okla- 
homa, whence he will go straight to the 
coast, to fill a number of engagements. 
Mr. Reimers is under the management 
of the Music League of America. 
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BALKED AT WEARING TIGHTS 





But Helen Stanley Made Best of This 
Necessity in “Cendrillon” 


Back to Chicago, which was the scene 
of her earlier successes in this country, 
Helen Stanley goes this coming season 
as a member of the new Chicago Opera 
Company. The circumstances under 
which the soprano was first heard in 
Chicago were somewhat . trying, but 
nevertheless she registered a marked 
success. Miss Stanley was in the midst 


of her successful career in Germany 
when she was htard by Andreas Dippei, 
at that time on one of his still-hunts for 
operatic talent. The result was a call 
that brought her back to America. She 
had long cherished the ambition to sing 
in Chicago, as she had sung there as a 
novice, when, at the age of fifteen, she 
became soloist at the University Congre- 
gational Church. 

But no sooner had Miss Stanley accept- 
ed the contract and returned to Chicago, 
when she found that the opportunity 
she had been looking forward to was not 
an unmixed blessing. Like many other 
aspiring young singers ambitious to be 
heard, the chance of appearing in con- 
spicuous réles was delayed because of 
the prior claims of older artists. At last, 
however, she appeared as Prince Charm- 
ing in Massenet’s “Cendrillon”—a rdéle 
which she heartily disliked, but over her 
performance of which the critics and 
public were most enthusiastic. One cause 
of embarrassment was that the part re- 
quired her to appear before her friends, 
after an absence of six years, in tights, 
but the trying episode of the costume 
was carried off with a modest dignity 
that won the respect and liking of the 
large audience. Soon after, Miss Stanley 
was assigned the extremely difficult 
music apportioned to Maliella.in Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madonna.” In 
a week’s time she mastered the réle and 
registered a success. Another oppor- 
tunity that followed shortly after was 
her appearance in “Kuhreigen.” Miss 
Stanley’s subsequent achievements as a 
member of the National Grand Opera 
Company of Canada, and on the operatic 
stage in New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia won her a secure place among the 
younger prima donnas of the day. 
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HELEN NEWCOMB FINDS 
PRAISE IN OPERA HERE 














Helen Newcomb, Young American Soprano, as “Aida” 


Shee NEWCOMB, a young Californian, who was engaged for leading soprano 
roles at the San Carlos Opera in Naples, like so many other Americans, 
left Italy at the outbreak of the war, cancelled her engagement there and came to 


New York, placing herself under the guidance of Oscar Saenger. 


She has been 


heard here in concert and recital and at the close of the season sang with splen- 
did success Aida and Leonora in “Il Trovatore” with an Italian opera company. 
Miss Newcomb proved that she is well equipped for operatic work, for she has a 
beautiful soprano voice and is a clever actress, with a charming personality. 





NEW YORK’S MUSIC NOT BAD 





Has Less Poor Music Than Any Other 
City, Says Gabrilowitsch 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch has great faith in 
the musical development of America, 
and he believes that New York is des- 
tined to be this country’s Berlin. The 
standards are constantly being raised, 
declares the noted pianist, while there 
is a “get together” spirit growing 
among musicians that cannot fail to 
bring beneficial results. The war, in 
his opinion, has made New York the 
music center of the world, and it will 
hold it unchallenged for some time to 
come. The presence of the invading 
army of musicians now in this country 
is certain, he believes, to be of enormous 
good. Their presence is three-fold. It 
gives the public an opportunity to hear 
them more frequently. It stirs Amer- 
ican musicians to their best efforts in 
order to hold their own, and it enables 
young students to study with the great 
masters without the expense of going 
abroad. Although many visiting musi- 
cians will return to their own countries 
when peace is declared, many others, 
he thinks, will make their permanent 
home here. 

“The past season,” states Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch in a recent interview, “has af- 
forded as many New York concerts as 
there normally are in Berlin. Another 





thing: New York has a special reason 
to be proud, in that it has less poor 
music than any city in the world. Of 
course, there is so much music that some 
of it is bound to fall below the standard, 
but American audiences have become so 
exacting that a poor performer seldom 
cares to risk a second appearance.” 


EDDY BROWN PLAYED IN SLEEP 





This Phenomenon Exhibited After His 
Hearing Ysaye’s Recital 


Eddy Brown’s musical soul is said to 
be more directly traceable to his Aus- 
trian forebears than to his American 
birthplace. It is to Europe, too, that 
the young violinist owes the development 
of his art, for it was under the tutelage 
of Hubay and Auer that his gifts were 
shaped. Eddy Brown owes his first in- 
spiration to his father, a skilled ama- 
teur musician. The young violinist can- 
not clearly recall the first time that his 
father placed a miniature fiddle in the 
baby fingers and taught the rudiments 
of the art that made the boy at six a 
full-fledged “infant prodigy.” 

He remembers vividly, however, when 
his father took him, when ten years old, 
to hear Ysaye play at a recital in In- 
dianapolis. “From that moment,” young 
Brown declares, “I was determined to 
become a great violinist.” Further evi- 
dence to the same effect is furnished by 
the violinist’s mother, who was his con- 
stant companion and mentor during the 
years preceding his sensational début in 
Germany. 

“The night after the Ysaye concert,” 
she relates, ‘““we were awakened at mid- 
night by a sound of music in Eddy’s 
room. We went in, and there was the 
boy, dressed in his night-clothes, play- 
ing his beloved violin. The selection was 
the Vieuxtemps Ballade Polonaise, which 
had been one of the numbers on the 
Ysaye program. We spoke to Eddy, and 
then found, to our surprise, that he was 
playing in his sleep. I put him back to 
bed, still asleep, and in the morning he 
had no recollection whatever of the ex- 
perience.” 





Could Not Do Without It in the Home 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Enclose check for another year’s sub- 
scription. We could not do without Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA in our home. Best wishes 
for as much success in the future as in 
the past. 

Yours truly, 
EDNA COLEMAN-METZEL. 
Whittier, Cal., Aug. 21, 1915. 
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he seldom bestowed, a written recommendation.”’ 
page 458.) Send for list of successful pupils. 


7 —_— SPECIAL COURSE FOR 
CARL V. LACHMUND, Pianist-Composer ADVANCED PIANISTS 
“LISZT’S METHODS AND TRADITIONAL INTERPRETATIONS” 
Mr. Lachmund teaches exclusively at the Lachmund Conservatory of Piano Playing, 
Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th St., New York City 
Formerly teacher and lecturer at Scharwenka Conservatory. Eight years with Moszkowski, Schar- 
wenka, Hiller, Kiel (teacher of Paderewski) and Liszt (with Rosenthal, D’Albert, Reisenauer and 


Sauer as fellow students). ‘‘Liszt became strongly attached to this brilliant pupil and gave him what 
. (The American History and Encyclopedia of Music, 
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James W. Cheney, Jr., has_accepted 
the position of organist at Har Sinai 
Temple in Baltimore. 

* * * 

The Lyra Singing Society of Meriden, 
Conn., held its first rehearsal on Sept. 5. 
The new director is Karl Ungewitter. 

* * Ok 

One of the largest musical affairs in 
Seattle was the recital in which Silvio 
Risegari presented Rosamond Crawford, 
the talented young pianist. 

* *K * 


John Orth, the Boston pianist, lecturer 
and teacher, spent a pleasant and profit- 
able vacation at Rockland, Me., where 
there was quite a music colony. 

* * ok 

Piano pupils of Myrtie Butterfield re- 
cently gave a recital in the Paysen Par- 
ish House, Easthampton, Mass. The as- 
sisting artist was 0, J. Turdeau, basso. 

* 

Ettore Martini’s orchestra played the 
Schubert “Unfinished” Symphony on the 
Steel Pier at Atlantic City, N. J., on 
Aug. 29. Paul Althouse was the soloist. 

K ok * 

A season of grand opera will be inau- 
gurated at the Providence Opera House 
by the San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany for one week commencing Sept. 13. 

* * x 

Mrs. Carl G. Lundgren, a soprano 
pupil of Jean Groff at the Pueblo (Col.) 
Conservatory, has moved to Denver, 
where she will study with John C. Wil- 
cox. : 2 & 

An organ recital and concert was given 
in the M. E. Church of Wallingford, 
Conn., on Sept. 3 by William Heaton, as- 


sisted by Gladys Sawyer and Hazel 
Bemont. 

* * * 
The marriage of Andrew Clifford 


Wilkins, tenor, ’cellist and music critic 
of Washington, D. C., to Marjorie Heleb 
Boyce of Salamanca, N. Y., took place 
recently. 
* * ry 

The newly organized band of the Emer- 
son-Brantingham plant in Rockford, IIl., 
gave its first concert on Friday, Sept. 3. 
The band is under the direction of Carl 
Seaberg. 


¥ * 2k 

The last concert at the Woodmont 
Country Club, New Haven, Conn., was 
given on Sept. 5, by Mrs. Nellie Carey 
Reynolds, contralto, accompanied by Lil- 
lian Hedstrom. 


* * * 
Regular studio work has been resumed 
after the summer by Leola Arnold, 


Marion Welch, Myron E. Barnes, Sadie 
Beth McLaren and Hazel Hicks Heiliger 
at Rockford, Ill. 
, x * 
Mrs. Charles Merrifield, organist for 
some time of the Methodist Church of 
Willimantic, Conn., has resigned her posi- 
tion. The matter of filling the vacancy 
will be considered later. 
5 K ok 
At a banquet given for the choir and 
orchestra of the Methodist Church in 
Milford, Conn., vocal solos were presented 


by Elise Platt. Marguerite Gifford, 
pianist, was also heard. 
* * x 


Joseph C. Beebe, organist at the South 
Church, New Britain, Conn., gave the 
first of a series of recitals there on Sept. 
5. The assisting soloist was Mrs. Ger- 
trude L. Johnson, contralto. 

. =e 

The marriage is announced of Bertha 
Von Cramm of Dorchester, Mass., and 
John D. Buckingham of Quincy, Mass. 
Mr. Buckingham is supervisor of music 
in the Woodward Institute. 

* * x 

Maximilian Pilzer, the violinist, was 
the star of a musicale given in the coun- 
try home of Mr. and Mrs. George Palmer 
at New London, Conn. Other soloists 
were Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. Severn and Mary 
Browne. 


Irwin H. Farrar, a pupil of Mme. 
Szumowska, gave a piano recital for the 
benefit of the Epworth Mission in the 
Methodist Church of Pittsfield, Mass., on 
Sept. 2. A chorus from the mission as- 
sisted him. 

2 

Carl S. Malmstrom has resigned as or- 
ganist and musical director of the Geth- 
semane Swedish Lutheran Church of 
Worcester, Mass., to become professor of 
music in the Swedish Lutheran College 
at Wahoo, Neb. 

x * x 

Mrs. Arthur A. Pruneau and M. Dona 
Parseau, who have resigned as musical 
director and organist of Notre Dame 
Cathedral, Worcester, Mass., were given 
a farewell reception recently by the 
church choir. 

* * 

Oscar Radin, conductor at the New 
York Winter Garden, has composed an 
Intermezzo in C Sharp Minor, for French 
horns, woodwinds and tympani, which is 
played as an ent?’ acte in “The Passing 
Show of 1915.” 

* ok ok 

Eleanor Elliott and Michael O’Connor 
were the artists at the recent Sunday 
night concert at the Tatassit Canoe Club, 
Worcester, Mass. Assisting were Hazel 
Dann, violinist; Blanche Dann, pianist, 
and Ruth Hurlburt, ’cellist. 

* * * 

The soloists at a musicale given at 
Villa Vista, Stony Creek, Conn., recently 
were Mrs. Margie Webber, Robert R. 
Mitchell, Thomas Williams, Thomas Bel- 
viso, Nathan Downes, Mary Donovan, 
Olive Pratt and T. G. Williams. 

* * * 

William Simmons, the young American 
baritone, has been engaged to sing a re- 
cital before the Woman’s Club of Free- 
hold, N. J. He is also to sing at the open- 
ing concert of the Women’s Club of 
Orange, N. J., this fall. 

* * * 

Lillian K. Belfield, violinist, gave an 
interesting recital under the auspices of 
the Marshall County Teachers’ Institute 
in the school hall of Moundsville, W. Va., 
recently. She was assisted by Mary Nes- 
bitt and Carrie K. Lutes. 

+ * * 

Musical. circles in Pueblo, Col., lose 
W. I. Morey, director of the Central 
Christian Church choir, and Mrs. Morey, 
soprano and pianist, early in September. 
They go to central Iowa, where Mr. 
Morey will teach voice in a large school, 
and Mrs. Morey the piano. 

* + * 

The following music teachers reopened 
their studios in Bangor, Me., about Sept. 
7: Mrs. Frank L. Tuck, Abbie N. Gar- 
land, Mildred Stone, Harriet L. Stewart, 
C. Winfield Richmond, Wyles Atherton, 
Wilbur S. Cochrane and K. A. Ring- 
wall. 

* * * 

Kate Booth, the well known organist, 
vocalist and teacher of Montgomery, Ala., 
has been touring the western part of 
the United States. Mrs. A. Sternfeld and 
her daughter, Dora, both pianists and 
teachers, are spending some time at Bal- 
sam, N. C. 

* * * 

Royal Dadmun, the popular baritone, 
who is spending the summer at the home 
of his parents in Williamstown, Mass., 
gave an excellent recital recently in the 
residence of Dr. Vanderpoel Adriance. 
Mr. Dadmun was accompanied by Har- 
rison Potter. 

* * * 

While visiting friends in Seattle Jen- 
nie F. W. Johnson, contralto, of Chicago, 
sang at a musicale in the studio of Lona 
H. Hope and again at the home of Mrs. 
Frederick P. Harlow. Carl Presley, one 
of the most thorough musicians in the 
city, was at the piano. 

* 4 * 

Clifford W. Kantner presented his 

promising young pupil, Ruth Elander, 


in a recent concert at Seattle. Assist- 
ing on the program were Master Jean 
Kantner, boy soprano; Marion Gee, vio- 
linist, and Mr. Kantner. This was Miss 
Elander’s first public appearance. 

. - & 

The Lamperti Opera Club of Provi- 
dence has elected as officers for the com- 
ing season E. Prist, president; Lucille 
Griffith, vice-president; Rose Bazar, 
secretary; Mrs. E. Gilli, treasurer; 
Signor Gaetano Gilli, musical director, 
and Bertha Markhoff, pianist. 

= 2 «€ 

The Trinity Church chorus of Worces- 
ter, Mass., had its first “get together” re- 
cently at the home of Mr. and Mrs. John 
T. Russell. An impromptu entertainment 
was furnished by the Imperial Male 
Quartet, assisted by Mabel Dighton, read- 
er, and Marguerite Moore, violinist. 

* a * 

Thomas Clanton Calloway, organist 
and composer of Montgomery, has been 
spending his vacation at his old home, 
Troy, Ala. Kurt Mueller, one of the 
directors and teachers at the Southern 
University of Music of Atlanta, Ga., re- 
cently made a visit to Montgomery. 

* * * 


The Spanish-American War Veterans’ 
convention recently brought thousands 
to Scranton, Pa., and among the visitors 
was the Atlantic City Municipal Band, of 
which J. Frank Merrick is the leader. 
The Coast Artillery Band, stationed at 
Tobyhanna for the summer, also gave a 
delightful concert. 

* * * 

A recent soloist in a Sunday evening 
concert at the New Hotel Mathewson, 
Narragansett Pier, R. I., was Helen Bis- 
sell Pettis, a pupil of Harriet Eudora 
Barrows of Providence. Miss Pettis’s 
group of songs was rendered with re- 
finement and good taste, her interpreta- 
tion being musicianly and intellectual. 

* * * 

A party of well known musicians who 
recently made a brief stop at Bangor, 
Me., in their automobile en route for a 
fishing trip were: Mme. Evelyn Scotney 
and her husband, Howard R. White; Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph L. Flanders and 
Vaughn Hamilton, formerly of Bangor; 
Roland Reasoner, Clement Lemon, Mrs. 
Hamilton and Dr. Frank R. Chapman. 


* * * 


Adolph Fraeser has been elected pres- 
ident of the Albany Mannerchor, and 
other officers have been chosen as fol- 
lows:  Vice-presidents, Henry Sturm, 
William Schupp; recording secretay, Al- 
phonse Bochmeier; corresponding secre- 
tary, Franz Francke; financial secretary, 
August Mitzenheim; treasurer, August 
Weeber. 


* * * 
Mrs. Lee Jones, soprano; A. Lee Jones, 
tenor, and Mr. and Mrs. Howard R. 


Thatcher, as accompanist and violinist, 
Baltimore musicians who are spending 
their vacation in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia, gave an attractive concert at 
Murat, Va., recently. The program was 
given in an artistic manner and was 
greatly appreciated. 

* K ak 

The Sunday evening concert at the 

Arrow Head, Short Beach., Conn., last 
Sunday, brought out a goodly array of 
musical talent. Among those who con- 
tributed to the program were Ira Eli- 
thorpe, Joseph Weibel, Harry Overland 
and Judge John R. Booth, who were 
heard in quartet and solo work, and Mrs. 
Booth, who sang several selections. 

* 


The Santa Fé Trail Band of Pueblo, 
Col., has returned from a series of con- 
certs at the California Exposition, where 
it gave two concerts at the large Min- 
eral Palace, Aug. 29, attended by 6,000 
persons. On Sept. 2 the band will give 
a concert at Rocky Ford, Col., where the 
celebration of the melon has its annual 
festival. Jack Sinclair is the leader of 
the band. 


* * * 


Frances de Villa Ball of Albany, N. Y., 
appeared in concert with the Exposition 
orchestra of eighty pieces at San Fran- 
cisco, Aug. 22, and scored a distinct suc- 
cess, according to the Coast critics. She 
repeated this success at the San Diego 
Exposition. Owing to the illness of her 
father, Miss Ball has cancelled her other 
Western concert engagements and will 
return to Albany. 


+ * + 


Arrangements are being made for a 
concert in aid of the Serbian Hospital 








Rachel Frease-Green 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO., 1915-1916 


American Concert Tour Now Booking 
October - May 


Exclusive Management 


SUTORIUS—CONCERT DIRECTION 
1 West 34th St., New York 


Fund, to be given in Jordan Hall, Bos- 
ton, Oct. 28. Well known Boston women 
will be patronesses, and in its main 
features the concert will be a repetition 
of the one given at Plymouth, Aug. 25. 
Mme. Kalova Ondricek, assisted by her 
husband, Emanuel Ondricek, will pre- 
sent original interpretations of Russian 
music. 
eS ws s 

At a recent conceft in Seattle, Wash., 
a very enjoyable program was given by 
Mrs. H. W. Jack, soprano; Neonetta 
Jack, violinist; James Hamilton Howe, 
pianist, and Grace Jack-Ketcham, accom- 
panist. At the second of the series of 
musical programs given at the Sunset 
Club, Seattle, the artists appearing were 
Mrs. J. N. Ivy, contralto; Howard R. 
Bostian, pianist, and Mrs. Frederick 
Bentley, accompanist. 

x * * 

Mme. Leonie Nowak-Hadwiger, a 
Polish pianist, has been engaged to take 
charge of the music department of St. 
Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y., and will 
arrive in that city Oct. 1. Mme. Nowak- 
Hadwiger is an Austrian subject of 
Polish nationality, but was born in Paris, 
where she received her musical educa- 
tion. Her services were obtained through 
the influence of Mme. Marguerite Mel- 
ville-Leszinewska, who gave a recital in 
Albany last winter for the benefit of 
the Polish relief fund. 

* * 

Orville Harold and his wife have been 
staying at the Peaks Island House, Me. 
Arthur Hackett has a cottage at Peaks 
Island for August. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Carlton have given several fine 
musicales in their cottage. Professor 
Robert Douglas has given several fine 
musicales on Peaks Island during the 
season and entertained many celebrities. 
Mme. Isidora Martinez gave a splendid 
recital on Aug. 30 in Association Hall. 
The Spanish prima donna was in good 
voice and was enthusiastically received. 

* * x 

The starting of the fall work by the 
choir of the West Market Street Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South marks the 
opening of the musical season of Greens- 
boro, N. C. The choir of twenty-five in- 
cludes a strong quartet, Mrs. J. S. 
Michaux, Mrs. Caldwell (formerly Miss 
Forester of Minneapolis), Karl Estee. 
and Edgar Clapp. Mortimer Browning, 
formerly of Baltimore, is the organist 
and director. Another musical feature 
of this church is the orchestra, under the 
direction of Robert L. Roy. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Alcock, Merle.—San Antonio, Tex., Nov. 15. 

Althouse, Paul.—Evanston, Ill., Oct. 19. 

Amato, Pasquale.—Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. 
6; Lockport, N. Y., Oct. 7; Des Moines, Iowa, 
Oct. 15; Ann Arbor, Mich., Oct. 19; Dayton, 
Ohio, Oct. 22; Cincinnati, Oct. 23; Cleveland, 
Oct. 24; Pittsburgh, Oct. 26; Columbus, Oct. 
29: Chicago, Oct. 31; Waterbury, Conn., Nov. 4. 

Baker, Martha Atwood.—Littleton, Mass., 
Oct. 12; Danvers, Mass., Nov. 2; Attleboro, 
Mass., Nov. 10. 

Biggs, Richard Keys.—Brooklyn (Boys’ 
High School), Nov. 21, 28 and Dec. 5, 12. 

Bispham, David.—Washington, D. C. (week 
of Sept. 6); Baltimore, Md. (week of Sept. 
20): Jamaica, N. Y., Oct. 7; Oswego, N. Y., 
Oct. 8; Newark, N. J., Oct. 11 and 13; New 
York City (Harris Theater), Oct. 14; Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., Oct. 15 and 16; New York 
City (Harris Theater), Oct. 17: Kane, Pa., 
Oct. 18; Warren, Pa., Oct. 19; Scranton, Pa., 
Oct. 20: New York City (Harris Theater), 
Oct. 21 and 22: Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 23; New 
York City (Harris Theater), Oct. 24, 25 and 
26: Springfield, Mass., Oct. 27; Hartford, 
Conn., Oct. 28; Boston, Mass., Oct. 29 and 30. 

Connell, Horatio.—St. Louis, Nov. 16; 
Princeton University, Dec. 3; Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., Dec. 9; Yale University, Dec. 13; Har- 
vard University, Dec. 16. 

Copeland, George.—New 
Hall), Nov. 24 and Dec. 8. 

Flint, Willard.—Chicago, Dec. 17, 

Granville, Charles N.—Berlin, Md., Sept. 
11; Georgetown, Del., Sept. 13; Glenolden, 
Pa., Sept. 14; Medica, Pa., Sept. 15; Wood- 
bury, N. J., Sept. 16; Trenton, N. J., Sept. 17. 

Gunn, Katharine Platt.—Brooklyn, Nov. 27. 

Harrison, Charles.—November—tour Wich- 
ita Symphony Orchestra, Sedalia, Mo.; Hayes, 
Kan.; Arkadelphia, Ark, 

Hartley, Laeta.—Providence, R. I., Nov. 23; 
Fall River, Mass., Dec. 6; Worcester, Mass., 
Dec. 7: Hartford, Conn., Dec. 138. 

Howard Kathleen.—St. Louis (Pageant), 
Nov. 16. 

Ivins, Ann.—Southern Tour, October; ! 
ark, N. J., Nov. 12; Washington, D. C., Dec. 7 

Jefferds, Geneva Holmes.—Providence, R. 
Ls. es... 6. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Kansas, Mo., November 
tour: Pittsburgh, Dec. 10; Fall River, Feb. 21 

Kerns, Grace.—Ithaca, N. Y., Nov. 2; New 
York City, Nov. 6; Des Moines, Iowa, Nov. 
15; Erie, Pa., Nov. 18; Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 
23; Wichita, Kan., Nov. 6; Topeka, Kan., 
Nov. 29; Emporia, Kan., Dec. 1; Grinnell, 
lowa, Dec. 3; Dubuque, Iowa, Dec. 6; Chi- 
cago, Ill., Dee. 7; Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 9; 
New York City, Dec. 11; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Dec. 12; New York City, Dec. 15; Dayton, 
Ohio, Dec. 17, 

Middleton ,Arthur.—Worcester, Oct. 7. 

Miller, Christine.—Norwich, N. Y., Oct. 15; 


York (Xolian 


o7. 








ANDRE 


TOURRET 


Great French 
Violinist 
(By Courtesy ot Senator and 
Mrs. Wm. A. Clark) 


To tour America in conjunc- 
tion with 


Camille Decreus 


Superb French 
Pianist 


Management: 
JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway 
New York City 








Washington, Oct. 29; 
Nov. 3; Faribault, 
Minn., Nov. 5: 
New York City, Nov. 
York City 


Marshalltown, 
Minn., 


Nov. 30. 


Morrisey, Marie.—Maplewood, N. J., Nov. 


18. 
Parsons, Henry.—Katonah, Sept. 19. 


Schutz, Christine.—Fremont, Ohio, Dee. 7. 
J., Mov. 83 


Simmons, William.—Orange, N. 
Freehold, N, J., Nov. 18. 

Simonds, 
Oct. 6; Maynard, 
Mass., Dec. 12. 


Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Poughkeepsie, N. 
Port Hu- 
ron, Mich., Oct. 15; New York (4®olian Hall), 
Oct. 19; New York (A®olian Hall), Oct, 28; 


Y., Oct. 3; Hartford, Conn., Oct. 4; 


Ithaca, N. Y., Nov. 2; New York City, Nov. 
6; Des Moines, Iowa, Nov. 15; Erie, Pa., Nov. 
18; Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 23; Wichita, Kan., 
Nov. 6; Topeka, Kan., Nov. 29; Emporia, 
Kan., Dec. 1; Grinnell, Iowa, Dec. 3; Du- 
buque, Iowa, Dec. 6; Chicago, Ill., Dec. 7; 
Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 9; New York City, Dec. 
11; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Dec. 12; New York 
City, Dee. 15; Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 17. 

Sundelius, Marie.—Worcester Festival, Oct. 
6; New Haven, Oct. 19; Chicago, Oct. 24; Al- 
bany, Nov. 6; Troy, Nov. 8; Pittsfield, Nov. 
10; Glens Falls, Nov. 12; Utica, Nov. 13; 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society, New York, 
Nov. 18; New York, Nov. 27; New York (Ora- 
torio Society), Dec. 8; New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Dee. 11; Lockport, N. Y., Dec. 16; 
Providence, R. I., Dec. 31. 

Swain, Edwin.—Brooklyn, Sept. 23; New 
York (Astor), Oct. 22; Pittsburgh, Nov. 15; 
Jamaica, L. I., Dec. 9; Muncie, Ind., Dec. 14. 

Wakefield, Henriette.—lRochester, Nov. 16; 
New York (Oratorio Society), Dec, 28-30. 


Williams, Grace Bonner.—Somerville, Mass., 


Oct. 3; Brockton, Mass., Nov. 8; Portland, 


Me., Dec. 16. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Gamble Concert Party.—New Castle, Pa., 
Emporium, Pa., Oct. 19; Kane, Pa., 


Sept. 11; 


Oct. 21; Bellaire, Ohio, Oct. 25. 


Maine Music Festival.—Bangor, Oct. 7, 8, 


9; Portland, Oct. 11, 12, 13; Soloists, Mme 


Melba, Emilie de Gogorza, Ethel Leginska, 
Jeanne Woolford Horatio Rench, John 
Young, Donald Chalmers, George Reardon, 


Roberta Beatty 


Art Society, Brooklyn, Dee, 20. 


Sousa and His Band.—Willow Grove Park, 
twenty-nine consecutive days; 


Pa., Aug. 15, 
Pittsburgh Exposition, Sept. 13. 


Witzel Trio.—San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 21. 


Alexander Russell and Eloise Holden to 


Wed 


Announcement was made this week by 
Holden, of Syra- 
of the engagement of their 
Russell, 
Miss 
Holden has become known to the musical 
world as a soprano and also as a classic 


Mr. and Mrs. Willis A. 
cuse, N. Y., 
daughter, Eloise, to Alexander 
the composer, pianist and organist. 


dancer. The wedding will take place in 


the fall. 


Iowa, 
Nov. 4; Northfield, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Nov. 8; 
23 (AXolian Hall); New 
(Columbia University), Nov. 24; 
Willamsport, Pa., Nov. 25; New York City, 


Raymond.—Providence, R. L, 
Mass., Oct. 12; Hudson, 


Conductor, W. R. Chapman. 
Quartet of Ancient Instruments.—Choral 








FLORIO 


Teacher of the Highest 


ART OF 
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177 West 88th Street, New York 
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ESTABLISHED (1857 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 
Recognszed as the leading enaowed Mustcal conservatory of the country 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


TEACHER OF SINGING. For 
six years assistant to Jean de Reszke. 
Sa Studio transferred to 237 West 

d Ave., N. Y., for Season 1914-1915. 


GOETZL OPERETTA 
GIVEN PREMIERE 


Composer Conducts Opening 
Night of Revue—Critic as 
Writer of Lyrics 


Making his first appearance of the sea- 
son, Sylvester Schaefer, the most versa- 
tile artist who has come to America in 
many years, appeared at the Irving Place 
Theater, New York, on Wednesday eve- 





Dr. Anselm Goetzl, Who Composed the 
Music to the Revue, “Ein Ritterspiel,” 
Which Was Sucessfully Produced in 
New York Last Week 


ning, Sept. 1, in a fantastic revue en- 
titled “Ein Ritterspiel.” Mr. Schaeffer is 
responsible for the book of the piece him- 
self. Aiding him were Arthur Schoen- 
stadt, music critic of the New York 
Deutsches Journal, and Max Simon, while 
the music was composed by Dr. Anselm 
Goetzl, conductor of the Dippel forces last 
season. 

Highly entertaining is the production, 
which consists of a prologue, two acts and 
an epilogue. The story is attractive and 
the performance of it was highly credit- 
able. Naturally it is so contrived that 
Mr. Schaeffer has a chance to do all of 
his many acts, which range from horse- 
back riding to playing Schubert’s Sere- 
nade on the violin. He does all of them 
very creditably and he was received with 
shouts of approval. Those who distin- 
guished themselves in the play were Rudi 
Rahe as The King, Emmy Nicklas as The 
Princess, Lotte Engel as the Little Sand- 
man, Mizzi Gizi as An Austrian Lieuten- 
ant, and Heini Skremka as Fipps, the 
Monkey. It is understood that Andreas 
Dippel will present the piece in English 
on Broadway later in the season. 

Dr. Goetzl’s music is characterized by 
a charm and melodic fluency which are 
most happy. He has written some extraor- 
dinarily attractive numbers, of which the 
“Traumen” is one of the best. There 
is also a stunning march. The music is 
orchestrated with great skill, with bril- 
liancy and with an eye to glistening ef- 
fects. The composer conducted the or- 
chestra on this occasion and was ap- 
plauded enthusiastically at the close of 
the overture and after the various acts 
when he appeared on the stage with the 
principals. A. W 


Prominent Worcester Singers Appearing 
“Movie” Houses 

WORCESTER, MAss., Sept. 6.—Three of 

Worcester’s best known singers have en- 

tered the lists of singing in motion pic- 


EDNA 





ture theaters and the rest of the musical 
colony is standing awe stricken. Mrs 
Frederick Donnelly started the ball 
rolling last spring, when she played a 
week’s engagement at a local motion 
picture theater, singing incidentally to 
a film production of Marie Corelli’s 
“Wormwood.” Her appearance caused 
a buzz of excited gossip. Last week 
Caroline Kiel-Staff sang at a “movie” 
house and this week Marie McConville- 
Sullivan will make her début. 
Bm ww. FF. 





t 
MONTGOMERY PAPERS AID 


“Advertiser” Chronicles Music Events— 
Mills Article in “Journal” 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Sept. 4.—More 
thorough recognition of music by this 
city’s newspapers is indicated by recent 
events. The Montgomery Advertiser, 
this city’s popular morning paper, is out 
with an announcement that this paper 
will pay more special attention to the 
musical doings of the teachers and musi- 
cians of the city. Mr. Casey, a former 
pupil of Mme. Czumowsky, has con- 
nected himself with this paper, and is 
looking after a special issue announced 
for the 12th, in which ‘Musical Mont- 
gomery” is to be represented. This an- 
nouncement is received with gratifica- 
tion, as the city’s musicians have been 
neglected journalistically in the past. 

John Proctor Mills contributed a two- 
column article on “Montgomery’s Music 
Makers” to the recent Diversification 
Number of the Journal, one of this 
city’s popular afternoon dailies. This 
article goes to show that there are be- 
tween thirty-two and thirty-five piano 
teachers, six violin teachers and fourteen 
vocal teachers located here, besides teach- 
ers in other branches of the musical art. 

©. we. 








Mrs. Thomas Tapper 


Mrs. Thomas Tapper (Bertha Feiring 
Tapper), one of the best known resident 
pianists and piano pedagogues in this 
country, died last week in Boston. She 
had been spending her vacation at Blue 
Hill, Maine, as has been her custom for 
many years, when her condition became 
so acute that she was taken to Boston 
during August. As a pianist she ap- 
peared frequently with the Kneisel Quar- 
tet, while as a teacher her work reached 
a plane of great distinction, Leo Orn- 
stein being her best known pupil. Her 
husband, Dr. Thomas Tapper, the noted 
writer on musical subjects, and a_ son 
and daughter by her first husband, the 
late Dr. Louis G. Maas, survive her. 


Rudolph Gross . 

Rudolph Gross, baritone, well-known 
in musical circles in New York, died 
after an operation in the German Hos- 
pital on Sept. 3. Mr. Gross was born in 
Austria in 1874 and came to New York 
at an early age. His mother, Mrs. Anna 
Goldmark Gross, was a writer, and his 
uncle was the famous composer, Carl 
Goldmark. His brother, Felix Gross, is 
a violinist. 

Possessing a voice of considerable 
range and beauty, Mr. Gross studied un- 
der eminent teachers. He became presi- 
dent of the Ignatius Gross Company at 
the death of his father, several years 
ago, and this probably prevented his en- 
tering upon a_ professional career as 
singer. 


EONS DUNH AM SOPRANO 
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WOODSTOCK COLONY HAS ITS FIRST FESTIVAL a 











Purpose of the Venture Is to Lay 
Foundation for Free National 
School Where American Mu- 

sicians May Try Out Their 

Talents Without Expense 





By IVAN NARODNY 


OODSTOCK, nestled in the lower 
ridges of the Catskills, has been 

for many years a summer colony of 
artists of various schools; academicians, 
past- and post-impressionists, futurists 
and the French nudes. Dewing Wood- 
ward, Birge Harrison and J. Brown have 
been for many years associated with the 
colony. A few years ago Hervey White, 
a prominent novelist and poet, conceived 
the idea of founding also a summer 


colony of musical artists, with the idea of 
bringing various fields of art together so 
that one could stimulate the other. Paul 
Kefer and Horace Britt, well-known 
’cellists in New York; Pierre Henrotte, 
John Grolle, violinists, and Maria Mieler- 
Narodny and Marguerite Hobart, so- 
pranos, have been at the head of the 
musical colony, while Leon Barzin joined 
the colony during the last summer. 

These ‘two colonies joined this summer 
and, with Mr. White acting as general 
manager, gave an unique music festival 
on Thursday afternoon and evening, 
Aug. 26, on an open-air stage. Lada, the 
celebrated young dancer; Mme. Maria 
Mieler-Narodny, Marguerite Hobart, 
Signorita Brugnioli, Leon Barzin, Jr., and 
Sidney Dalton acted as soloists, with 
Leon Barzin conductor. 

The artists of the Woodstock colony 
composed most of the audience, and they 
all appeared in fantastic costumes. 

The main idea of the venture was to 
lay the foundation for a Free National 
School of Music, where every American 
composer, student or musical artist could 
have a chance of trying out his talents 









Right—Three Soloists in the Woodstock Festival, Left to Right: Mrs. Marguerite 


Hobart Kefer, Mme. 


Mieler-Narodny and Lada. 


Center, at Top—Hervey 


White and a Group of His Co-Workers Who Helped to Make the Festival an 


Artistic Success. 


with Hervey White in Rear at Left. 


Center, at Bottom—The 


Woodstock Stage Background 
Left—Leon Barzin, Conductor of the 


Festival Orchestra, and His Talented Son, Who Played Several Violin Solos 


without any expense. For this reason 
weekly Sunday concerts and perform- 
ances will be instituted during the com- 
ing seasons. Mr. White is building cot- 
tages for the orchestral musicians who 
could stay there with their families, and 
the income from the concerts will be 
divided among the musicians, soloists and 
composers. ‘Thus the whole colony will 
work on a co-operative basis and give 
encouragement to native art. 

As this season’s festival was arranged 
within a short time, the American com- 
posers had not had the opportunity to 
supply the festival committee with their 
works, though Henry F. Gilbert, Arthur 
Farwell, Arthur Nevin, Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley and other American composers 
had been invited to contribute something. 
Mr. Nevin sent a work, an exceedingly 
charming piece for strings, “At the 
Spring.” 

The afternoon concert began with a 
festival march and was followed up by 
a well-chosen répertoire of American and 
foreign compositions. Mr. Barzin quali- 


fied as a conductor of the first class. 
Leon Barzin, Jr., the son of the con- 
ductor, played brilliantly three...violin 
solos, of which a Moszké piece 
proved the best. Miss Brugnioli played 
three exceedingly charming harp solos. 

The best orchestral number of the 
afternoon concert was Mr. Nevin’s “At 
the Spring.” In this composition Mr. 
Nevin showed he possesses both imagina- 
tion and a perfect technique. The climax 
of the afternoon concert came in Marguer- 
ite Hobart’s songs, an aria from “Tosca,” 
a Cadman song and an old English song. 
While she sang the “Tosca” melody 
with all the due brilliancy and power, 
her best number was the song by Cad- 
man. Mme. Hobart has a brilliant and 
colorful voice, which she handles with 
considerable ease. 

In the evening concert Lada and Mme. 
Narodny were the leading stars. The 
rising moon above the stage, the night 
sky, and the outlines of the distant moun- 
tains gave to the performance an exceed- 
ingly romantic atmosphere. The stage 


Participants Include Lada, Mme. 
Narodny, Marguerite Hobart, 
Sidney Dalton, Conductor 
Barzin and Others—Arthur 
Nevin Writes Work for Event 





was lighted by special torches. Trees 
and shrubbery formed part of the back- 
ground. A rocky wall surrounded the 
amphitheater and the stage, and above 
it rose tall pine and birch trees. There 
was rugged magic in the picture. 

Lada opened the program with “The 
Old Slav Dance.” Then came “The 
Shadow Dance” by MacDowell, and 
“Valse Triste” by Sibelius. For some 
reason or other Lada failed to electrify 
the audience in this dance to such an 
extent as she did in the ballad dance 
“Lada” by Gliere. To this Mme. 
Narodny. sang the accompaniment in 
Russian, while Sidney Dalton appeared 
at the piano. The audience was wildly 
enthusiastic after Lada’s dancing of the 
Hungarian Rhapsodie, No. 2, by Liszt, 
and the “Blue Danube” by Strauss. 

The sensational element of the “Blue 
Danube” and the symbolism of Liszt’s 
Rhapsody seemed most effective to the 
masses, though the throng of artists 
praised the Lada ballad-dance and 
Sibelius’s “Valse Triste” the most. As 
on previous occasions, Lada proved her- 
self the best exponent of modern chore- 
ography. In symbolic dancing she is 
supreme. 

Between Lada’s dancing Mme. Nar- 
odny sang a group of five songs, which 
all appealed immensely to the audience. 
She was most applauded in Rubinstein’s 
“Night” and Wrangel’s “Love Song.” 
She was compelled to give a Russian folk 
song. Mme. Narodny belongs to the mod- 
ern Russian school of concert singers, 
and she brings out the nuances and deli- 
cate emotions with her flute-like voice 
and superb _ technique. For Mme. 
Narodny’s singing and for  Lada’s 
dancing Mr. Dalton proved an accom- 
panist of the first rank. 
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